the teamwork 
in the world, is 
symbolizes the new 


uctivity, 
standard 
peace. It 
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awing the spirit, the prod 
that keynotes the full, zestful life of post-war America. This workable system of man- 
with the highest wage and living 


excnaple for a world retuming to the ways of 
partnership of man, the dawn of a new era. 


The Dawn of a New Day for Labor 


The artist has captured in this dr 


es 
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agement and labor, which has its arguments and disputes, its ups and downs, but 


comes out on top 
fitting 


May VETERANS: aad their Families 
ae WITHOUT HOMES 


REHABILITATION of VETERANS to good, clean civilian living cannot succeed without good jobs and a real home life. 
Many who already have jobs still have no proper living quarters. Families of three or more are living in one room— 


He Needs a Job 
To Buy This 
HOME 


Please Help Them! 


. . If you have a vacant house or apartment give the Vets a break -- 


This Public Spirited Message Contributed by 


Growers, Packers and Shippers of Finest California Vegetables 
ABBOTT STREET Near GRIFFIN 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 
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September 


Pres. Truman gave Congress re- 
newed demands for quick action on 
major reconversion legislation, in- 
cluding unemployment compensa- 
tion of $25 for 26 weeks, the full 
employment bill, a permanent 
FEPC and a higher minimum wage 
standard. 

Deriding “prophets of gloom,” 
AFL Pres. William Green in his 
annual Labor Day speech said the 
nation would march forward to 
“better days”. and win the peace. 
« Jobs. for all. was ‘the central de- 

amand ‘of ° Labor. Day parades 
_.throughout the country. 

_ > 4After.a-6-year -court battle, the 

Merchants .& ._Manufacturers “Assn., 
dedicated -since. its formation in 
3896 to the open shop, ~was found 
guilty .of violating almost every 
Section of the,Wagner Act. 

Twin. drives for $2-a-day in- 
creases for their almost two million 
members were launched by United 
Steelworkers and United Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers. The 
United Auto Workers and United 
Farm Equipment & Metal Work- 
ers announced 30% wage increase 
demands. 


October 


52 
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re's Labor Highlights of the Past 


| into a crowd of unarmed workers | 


‘December picketing a freight train of George 


| Pres. Truman’s proposal for fact-|P. McNear’s Toledo, Peoria .& 
| finding committees and cooling-off| Western Railroad. 
, periods to prevent strikes brought; In an unprecedented “disaster”, 4 nation-wide win - the - peace 
quick and unanimous disapproval | proclamation, Mayor William ™ovement to support the- policies 
from labor. | O’Dwyer shut down the entire city | of the late Pres. Roosevelt was 
Under its unanimous voting rule,| of New York for 18 hours because |formed at a conference in’ Wash- 
the labor-management conference | of an alleged fuel shortage created | ington of 700 delegates from 27 
defeated three resolutions on the| by a tugboat strike. The workers | States. 
, wage issue, announced complete | won arbitration of their demands. 
‘disagreement between industry and! Details of secret meetings in the 
union delegates on its three out-| Waldorf-Astoria Hotel in. New York 
standing committee reports and ad-| at which America’s leading indus- 
journed after 26 days of discussion. | trialists planned stfategy to smash 
The Natl. Assn. of Manufacturers 'the labor movement were uncov- 
convention coined a new phrase, ered by Federated Press. 
“equality under the law,” to mask} The biggest strike in U.S. history 
its plan for a frontal assault on or-| ended four weeks after it began as 
byzninedInbor in 1946 and elected ‘U.S. Steel and other~big firms 
| Rebert R. Wason as its new presi-| granted the United Steelworkers 
; dent. 
’ “Wage boosts for the nation’s ship- 
builders to help meet the increased | March 
cost of living were demanded by} . . 
union leaders at a national con-|: More than 1000 policemen charg- 
| ference. ed into a demonstration of 3500 


Géneral Electric Co. strikers and 
January 


sympathizers in Philadelphia, tram- 
pling workers and injuring more 
Walkouts and strike threats by | than 50. 
more than two million workers’ ‘in A special convention of the Prog- 
‘steel, communications, auto, elec-; ressive Mine Workers voted unan- 
‘trical, meat packing, farm equip- imously to quit the AFL in protest 
ment and other industries opened | against readmission of the United 
the new year. Mine. Workers. 
Biggest strike in the history of; Two separate arbitration boards 


fund among the outstanding issues. 
The U.S. Supreme Court upheld 

the right of Negroes to vote in 

Georgia’s Democratic primaries. 


the people and administration, the 
House passed an OPA extensior bill 
loaded down with a near-dozen in- 
flationary- amendments. 

The joint war-time agreement 
under. which Labor’s League for 


munity Services Committee raised 
funds for the American Red Cross 
was terminated under pressure 
from anti-union top Red Cross 
leaders. 

-Plans for an all-out drive to or- 
ganize the South were announced 
by AFL Pres. William Green. 


May 


Slogans of peace, food and secur- 
ity marked the first post-war cele- 
bration of May Day as millions of 
workers marched and demonstrat- 
ed iin cities throughout the world. 

One of the nation’s longest post- 
war strikes ended successfully after 
115. days when Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Co. settled along the lines of 


an 18%c hourly. increase. 


t 


Sweeping aside the warnings of: 


{Human Rights (AFL) and Com-| 


WHCLE NUMBER 412 


. ‘ = ° 


| port won a victorious settlement on 
the eve of a scheduled maritime 
strike which Pres. Truman had 
| threatened to break with the arm- 
ed forces. 
A 150-day strike by 5000 mine 
|and smelter workers of the Utah 
Copper Co. at Bingham, Utah, was 
settled with an 18%c hourly in- 
| crease. 

Rather than permit an inflation- 
ary OPA extension bill to hold out 


a false promise of price control, 
Pres. Truman .vetoed the_ bill. 


Within 48 hours after the death 
of OPA, prices on Wall Street and 
midwestern cattle and grain ex- 
changes rose to new peaks: Buyers 
strikes swept the nation. 

After three weeks of soaring 
prices, Congress passed an infia- 
tion-ridden price control bill which 
Pres. Truman signed “reluctantly.” 

A Commerce Dept. report showed 
corporation profits after taxes in 
the first quarter of 1946 were close 
to those of the best war years. 

AFL Pres. William Green and 
Southern Rep. George Googe com- 
‘plained to the’ War Dept. over 
i Army interference with unioniza- 

tion of 40,000 A-bomb workers at 
Oak Ridge, Tenn. 

Sidney Hillman, president of the 

Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


Delegates from unions in 69| industrial America involved 750,000! began examining the cases of three 
countries representing more than' United Steelworkers members who. operating railroad brotherhoods, 
60 million workers unanimously; walked out after Big Steel rejected | demanding a $2.50 daily wage in- 
voted into being the World Feder-| Pres. Truman’s compromise pro-| crease, and 15 non-operating un- 
ation of Trade Unions and made | posal of an 18%c hourly increase. | ions, asking a 30c hourly increase. 
Paris its permanent headquarters.| Stamford, Conn., was the scene| The auto industry’s Jongest 

Pres. _Truman_ ordered Navy! of the nation’s first city-wide work| major strike ended after almost 
seizure of 26 strikebound oil pro-j| stoppage since 1934 as the entire| four months when General-Motors 
ducing and_ refining companies| organized labor movement struck|Corp. and the United Auto Work- 
after they rejected an arbitration! for one day in sympathy with the/|ers agreed on an 18%éc increase. 
proposal which had been accepted|9-week Yale & Towne Mfg. Co.| A coalition of Southern Demo- 
by Cil Workers Intl. Union. strike. | crats and reactionary Republicans 

New York harbor was paralyzed! The anti-union Miller Dairy Co.| which fought Pres. Roosevelt and 
for 17 days by a rank-and-file , became the site of a new picketing progressive bills in Congress 
strike of 60,000 longshoremen and| technique when an AFL business; throughout the New Deal and the 
other dockworkers despite efforts| agent circled the plant in his air-| war became a formal organization 


the general wage pattern with and leader of the Political Action 

United Electrical, Radio and Ma-| Committee, died of a heart attack 

chine Workets. et at the age of 59. ACW Vice-Pres. 
Pres. Truman broke the nation- | Jack Kroll became new PAC head. 

wide rail strike and went before; Two Negro couples were lynched 

Congress to ask for the most dras- ; in Monroe, Ga., shortly after Eu- 

tic anti-labor legislation ever pro-; gene Talmadge won the guberna- 

posed in the U.S. torial nomination on a white su- 
In a 6 to 1 decision the U.S.|premacy platform. 

Supreme Court ruled that the 

super-seniority theory was a false August 

interpretation of the 1940 draft | Congress adjourned with one of 

the worst do-nothing records in its 


law. 
The government seized the’ na- history. 
An OPA decontrol board consist- 


of Joseph P. Ryan, lifetime presi- 
dent of Intl. Longshoremen’s Assn. 
to get the men back to work. 
Proof that U.S. industry could 
grant a 20% wage increase and 
still keep net profits at a level 


twice as high as in 1936-39 was} 


offered by an Office of War Mob- 
ilization & Reconversion advisory 
committee. 

The AFL executive council au- 
thorized a major wage incerase 
drive, suspended the Intl. Assn. of 
Machinists and elected Pres. David 
Dubinsky of Intl. Ladies Garment 
Workers Union to a council va- 
cancy. 

Nearly 20,000 people turned out 
for a picketline demonstration 
against a Gerald L. K. Smith rally 
in Los Angeles. 


November 


The Natl. Maritime Union gave 
the government until Dec. 1 to 
speed up GI demobilization. Other- 
wise, it warned, its crews would 
work only on troopships and refuse 
to man commercial vessels. 


Edward J. Jeffries was re-elected 
to his fourth 2-year term as mayor 
of Detroit by a 57,000 majority 
over Vice-Pres. Richard T. Frank- 
ensteen of United Auto Workers. 


United Auto Workers shut down 
. 115 plants .of General Motors Corp. 
- as America’s biggest union battled 
the world’s largest corporation for 
a 30% wage increase. ; 
Turning out to NLRB polls in the 
biggest mass strike vote in the na- 
tion’s history, more than a million 
United Steelworkers members vot- 
ed nearly 5 to 1 to strike for a $2 
daily wage boost. 
The greatest employment decline 
in ‘its statistics-gathering history 
was announced by the Natl. Indus- 
trial Conferenee Board, which re- 
corded a 12.1% slump in a Septem- 
-ber survey of 25 manufacturing in- 
dustries. 


| which was opposed by the entire 


i plane for three hours. in both houses, with the immediate 


Threat of a city-wide transit! aim to destroy price control by|Mine Workers. Demand for a 
strike by the Transport Workers | amendment strategy. health and welfare fund was 
Union successfully blocked a pro-| Winston Churchill’s Fulton, Mo., | granted. 
posed deal between the city of New| plea for an Anglo-American mili- 

York and Consolidated Edison Co.,|tary alliance aimed at war with June 


which would have cost the people|the Soviet Union brought him a| 
| $10 million a year in additional picketline reception by 5000 irate 
power charges to operate subways. | workers and veterans when he ar- 
More than a score of workers, rived in New York. 

were injured and 25 arrested when Walter P. Reuther was elected 
a 103 man police squad, armed with | president of United Auto Workers, 
nightsticks and teargas bombs,; defeating by 124 votes R. J. 
charged into an orderly picketline | Thomas, who was later elected a 
in front of the strikebound U. S. | vice-president. 


Motors, Inc. plant in Los Angeles. : 
ee noel April 
e ruary A. strike of 400,000 United Mine 


The United Mine Workers re-; Workers members shut down the 
turned to the AFL after Pres. John| nation’s soft coal mines with the 
L. Lewis was unanimously elected|demand for a health and welfare 
to a seat on the’ AFL. Executive 
Council. 

Nearly 200,000 members of 
United Packinghouse Workers 
streamed back to work following 
government seizure of plants o* 
the Big Four in 30 states to avert 
ia meat shortage. 

The Chrysler Corp. and Ford 
Motor Co. signed new contracts 
with United Auto Workers without 
a strike and granted close to the 
19%c recommended by Pres. Tru- 
man’s fact-finding board. 

The stock market went off on a 
dizzy upward spree, rising to the 
highest. point in the last'15 years. 

Striking veterans won their fight 
for unemployment compensation 
after a delegation of 600 ex-Gls, ' 
most of them members of United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Work- 
ers, marched on the Pennsylvania 
state capitol. 

Avoiding hearings, the House} 
passed the Case anti-labor bill 


Joint labor rallies were held 
throughout. the nation to protest 
Pres. Truman’s slave labor bill. 

Seeking an immediate test of the 
Lea Act, the government filed a 
criminal information against Pres. 
James C. Petrillo of American Fed- 
eration of Musicians charging him 
with coercive practices affecting 
radio broadcasting. 

Responding to pressure from or- 
ganized labor, Pres. Truman vetoed 
the Case Bill. 

The 7-union Committee for Mari- 
time Unity with nation-wide sup- 


—- 


labor movement and by the biggest 
mail and telephone storm to hit 
| Capitol Hill in months. 

Two unionists were shot to death 
and three others wounded in Grid- 
ley, Iil., when company thugs fired 


tion’s coal mines and went into di- 
ing entirely of men with a big 


rect negotiations with the United 
| business viewpoint was named by 


, Pres. Truman to act as a sort of 
supreme court for the crippled 
price and rent control law. 

New York State outlawed the 
{Ku Klux Klan and turned over 2 
‘list of the secret outfit’s 1100 offi- 
cers and members to the FBI for 
action. 


‘There's Also Employer 
Strikes, Remember? 


Intelligent, experienced AFL 
leaders endeavor to settle kabor’s 
| grievances at the conference table. 
A strike is called only as a last re- 
sort and always reluctantly. It oc- 
curs to us that these AFL officials 
are mighty patient men. They 
have to be, to put up with the 
stalling, run-around tactics shown 
in many cases by management. 

The public press, in reporting 
work stoppages, usually leaves the 
impression that the unions are dic- 
, tatorial in their demands. This is 
i usually far from the facts. The 
public press never states that AFL 
unions are forced by management 
| to strike or, if they don’t, face a 
| lingering death from starvation 
‘ wages and inhuman working con- 
ditions. Strikes by employers have 
been far more serious than any 
work stoppages by wage earners 
but they have been ignored by the 
public—INDIANA LEADER. 


|Tough Assignment 


A man who stuttered badly went 
to a specialist, and after ten diffi- 
‘cult lessons learned to say quite 
distinctly: “Peter Piper picked a 
peck of pickled peppers.” 

His friends congratulated him 
upon his splendid achievement. 

“Yes,” said the man doubtfully, 
“but it’s s-s-such a, d-d-difficult re- 
mark to w-w-work into an ordin- 
ary c-c-conversation, y'know.” 
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We Birds can live in Trees 
But G. I. JOE--HE 
_NO CAN DO! 


sg 


~~ 


Furthermore, it seems that G. |. JOE | 


cannot even live on the ground | 


No Housing! 


= Please Lend @ Hand, EVERYONE! Help VETERANS 
“find homes or apartments. Report your vacancies to 
United States Employment Service. | 


SALINAS. MONTEREY 


125-Monterey Street Phone 4873 " 465 Pacific - Phone 4191 


Se 
? t 


This public spirited message sponsored by the following participating merchants: 


** Carmel Canning Company Edgewater Packing Company © 
: HIGHEST QUALITY PACKERS Packers of SARDINES, FISH OIL ANDFISH MEAL = _&. 
CALIFORNIA SARDINES LIFE SAVER BRAND : 
Main Office: 206 Sansome St., San Francisco Office and Plant: Prescott and Wave Streets 
‘+ Camneries: Monterey Bay, California es ' Monterey, California 
. Telephone 3349—-MONTEREY, CALIF ORNIA 


Monterey Canning Co. Oxnard Canners 
PACKERS OF SEA FOOD PRODUCTS QUALITY PACKERS OF SEA PRODUCTS 
Phone 4343. Ocean View Ave and Prescott—Monterey Phone 9819 ‘Wave and Grant Monterey 
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Paid Your Mon 
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thiy Air Bill? If N 


Wherein Mr. Breathedeep, |u» 
Ozone Monopolist, Lauds 
‘Free Enterprise’ System 


Congressman Stumblebum loudly cleared his throat. “The 
- meeting will come to order,” he said. | 

“We are privileged to have appearing before our committee | Congress created the Tennes- 
today.” the congressman continued, “Mr. Chesty D. Breathedeep 


who is national president of the Fresh Air Supply Corp. of Amer- 
ica. Mr. Breathedeep will now do our commiitee the honor of 


Magic 


About 13 years ago the U.S. 
\see Valley Authority — the 
| world’s first effort in the unified 
development of an entire river 
system. Today a series of 9 
huge multiple - purpose dams 


ot, Strangle! 


High Prices You Pay for 
Food Don't Reach Farmer 


: ; By VIC McALLISTER 
Many people think that the lion’s share of the higher prices 
they ‘pay for food goes to the farmer, and this idea, false as it is, 
is one of the main reasons why labor and the consumer have 
had such a hard time understanding the farmer's problems. 
But let's look at the facts, as they appear in the hard, cold 


ment of Agriculture. 
Did you know, for example, that 


figures of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 


of the Depart- 


—s 


pockets of the American working 


answering whatever questions you gentlemen may care to ask 


him.” 

Mr. Breathedeep looked expect- 
antly around the room. 

“Ask me any questions at all, 
gentlemen,” he invited. “The Fresh 
Air Supply Corp. of America keeps 
no secrets from the public.” 

“Ts it true, Mr. Breethedeep,” 
asked Congressman Gravestone, 
“that -your corporation plans to 
sell air for breathing to the people 
of America?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Breathedeep, 
‘wriggling with pride. “The Fresh 
Air Supply Corp. aims to be of 
service to each and every American 
from the cradle to the grave. We 


will sell air suitable for breathing | 


to young and old at moderate rates, | 
payable on the first of every 
month.” ; 

“Does this mean, Mr. Breathe- | 
deep,’”’ asked Sen. Foghorn, “that 
everybody will henceforth have to 
purchase his or her ‘supply of air 
from your corporation?” 

“Quite so,’ answered Mr. 
Breathedeep, continuing to wriggle. 
“Our corporation will render serv- 
ice to the American people in much 
the same manner as the water 
companies do when they sell water 
or the power companies when they 
sell electricity. In other words, we 
plan to operate in the true spirit 
of free enterprise.” 

“But doesn’t the Fresh Air Sup- 
ply Corp. expect competition from 
other companies?” asked Congress- 
man Frogface. 

“No,” answered Mr. Breathedeep. 
“Our corporation has taken the 
trouble to buy up exclusive rights 
to the invention which rations the 
air. And the original inventor, poor 
chap, died of a mysterious ailment 
a short time ago.” , 

“Isn’t your corporation operating 
in violation of anti-trust laws, Mr. | 
Breathedeep?” asked Congressman 
Fishcake. 

FREE AIR METERS 

' “No, indeed,” answered Mr. 
Breathedeep quickly. “Our corpor- 
ation is not a monopoly. We merely 
are the only business enterprise in 
our particular field. We take pride 
in serving the public. Why, in addi- 
tion to providing our. customers 
with pure, unadulterated air with- 
out gasoline fumes, obnoxious odors 
and flying insects, we also supply 
each and every client with a free 
lair meter which locks easily to the 
Mose and shows at a glance how 
much fresh air each person has 
onsumed for any given period.” 

“But, Mr. Breathedeep,” asked a 

ongressman from the far end of 
the room, “wasn’t the air we 
breathe meant to be free just like 
the sunshine?” 

An angry murmur spread 
throughout the room. Congressman 
Stumblebum rapped for order. 

“You don’t have to answer that 
question, Mr. Breathedeep,” ad- 
vised Congressman Stumblebum 
with an apologetic look. 

Mr. Breathedeep ran a finger be- 
tween his collar and his perspiring 
neck. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “the Fresh 
Air Supply Corp. is proud that it is 
ending the wasteful practice of| 


wee 


Paeew 
LABOR BEEFS | 


OVERPLAYED 


The daily press appears quick to 
grab all the news items about labor 
disputes, but one seldom sees any- 
thing about the many cases that 
are settled every day through the 
peaceful medium of collective bar- 
gaining. F 

In these extensive negotiations 
between many labor groups and 
their employers—all a part of the 
re-adjustment from war to peace 
—some difficulties here and there 
are rather to be expected. While 


on the main Tenenssee and 17 
storage dams on the principle trib- 
utaries comprise the physical 
“backbone” for TVA’s program of 
unified regional development. 
This great system, converting 
the destructive force of an average 
valley-wide rainfall of 52 inches a 
year into a sourcé of nation-wide 
benefit, now marks the Tennessee 
River as the most completely-con- 
trolled major stream in the world. 
HUGE POWER DEVELOPMENT 
The growing TVA power system 
now produces more electric enérgy 
than any other single integrated 
power system in the USA, the out- 
| put in the fiscal year of 1945 aver- 
;aging approximately ONE BIL- 
|'LION KILOWATT HOURS A 


little is heard, publicly, about the; MONTH. Generating plants, con- 
new contracts being reached daily,| nected by about 6000 miles of high 
through peaceful means, it is a fact | tension transmission lines, provide 
that scores of such new contracts! power for MORE THAN 600,000 


are being negotiated every week. 


It is perhaps unfortunate but 
nevertheless a fact that labor dis- 
anes are overplayed in the public 
i press, but the brighter .side does 
not get the big headlines. But that 
| brighter side of peaceful negotia- 


! tion between workers and employ- | 
ers does assuredly merit the con-| 


tinued confidence and enthusiasm 
of all Americans. 


| indulged in, about 400 years ago, 
in France. Its modern use was also 


revived in France and employed | 
extensively after the Blum. gov-| 


The first “sit-down” strike -was'| 


homes, farms, stores and factories 
| in the valley and adjacent areas. 
|} POWER REVENUES 
| Gross revenues from the TVA 
| power sales fer the lasi fiscal year 
' exceeded $38 million. Income, after 
all expenses and fixed charges, in- 
cluding straight line depreciation 
and payments in lieu of taxes (but 
‘before interest paid or received) 
provided a return of approximately 
4.8 percent on the nation’s invest- 
ment in TVA’S power system. 
TVA produces .tremendous 


out of every dollar you spend on | class. 
canned peaches, only 24 cents goes| 
to the farmer? (1944 figures.) Or! 

that the 1942 average of all canned | THOSE POSIES 

fruits and vegetables showed that 

only 16% per cent of the retail 

prices you paid found their way/ PQST-MORTEM 

back to the farmers? ; 

Let’s take some other items.| pye noticed when a fellow dies, ne 
Canned goods naturally have a matter what he’s been— 
fairly high processing cost. Take A saintly chap or one whose life 
potatoes, though—you would think| was darkly steeped in sin— 
the middleman had nothing to do} py. friends forget the bitter words 
but skip them and sell them to the they spoke but yesterday ; 
public. Yet in 1944 the farmer got ana now they find a multitude of 
only 42 to 58 per.cent of the re-| pretty things to say. 
tail price, varying according to the ¥ fancy when I go to rest some one 
months of scarcity and plenty. will. bring to light 

You don’t eat spinach? In 1937 Some kindly word or goodly act 
the farmer “averaged only 35 per 


long buried out of sight; 
cent of the retail price for it. Since | But, if it’s all the same to you, just 
then he has done somewhat better give to me instead 
but he still gets barely half its| The bouquets while ’'m living and 
price. the knocking when I’m dead. 
Take corn flakes—the stuff that 
comes with the box-tops and the 
Junior G-Man badges. In 1941 the 
farmer averaged just 11 cents out 
of every dollar the consumer spent 
for his favorite Krispy-Krunchy. 
Even in milk, a product where 
there is not too much handling 
cost, the average farmer in 1943 
only got a 62 per cent return. 
IT’S CALLED THE “SPREAD” 
The difference between the ‘price. 
the farmer gets and the price that 


Don't save your kisses to imprint 
upon my marble brow, 

While countless maledictions are 
hurled upon me now; 

And do not save your eulogy te 
carve upon a stone; 

What do I care if-when I’m dead 
the Bloomingdale Gazette 
Gives me a write-up with a cut‘in 

_ mourning borders set; 
It will not flatter me a bit, no 
matter what is said, 


amounts of nitrate and phosphatic| the consumer has to pay is t¢allefl 
fertilizers for farmers, has built up) the “spread,” and it is this “spread” 


ernment took over just before | millions of acres of new forest} which not only makes or breaks 
World War II, or beginning in lands. It was a tremendous source|the farmer, but which also can 
May, 1936. It was then, and not of power:to aid the nation’s war|cayse inflation and ruin to the 


until then, that the sit-down strike 
was adopted in America. Rubber 
Workers being the first American 
group to use it effectively. 


Father—Isn’t. it wonderful how | 


little chicks get out of their shells? 
Son—What gets me is how they 
get in. 


Sen. Wagner Calls 


By ROBERT 


| effort. 
Who says that only “private en- 
| terprise” can develop America? 


Early-rising buyers carted off $3 
million worth of Navy surplus 
| building materials at Port Huen- 
‘eme last week in two hours of 
' sales. 


on Labor to- Fight 


For Progressive Objectives it Seeks 


F. WAGNER 


U. S. Senator from New York 
The basic freedoms of democracy have come to take on a 


new meaning in a modérn industrial society. They now include 
the right to security against economic misfortunes as well as the 
right to security against physical mistreatment. They include the 
| mew economic bill of rights as well as the older political bill of 


consuming public. 

The real, reason why the big 
processors and shippers wanted to 
do away with"meat and dairy’sub- 
sidies was that these government 
payments were designed to reduce 
the “spread” and give the farmer 
a bigger share of the consumer’s 
dollar.® 

Let’s look at some typical figures 
to prove this: 

In 1932 the farmer got only 26 
cents on every dollar spent for 
evaporated milk, while by 1942 he 
was getting 46 cents (which cer- 
tainly shows how the farmer is 
squeezed dry by the middleman 
during a depression). 

In 1943, when the government 
dairy feed subsidies went into.ef- 
fect, the farmer’s share of every 
dollar spent for canned milk rose 
to 53 cents and in 1944 was nearly 


So kindly throw your bouquets now 
and knock me when I’m dead. 


It may be fine, when one is dead, 
te have the folks talk so. 

To have the flowers come in loads 

_ from the relatives you know; 

‘It may be nice to Have these things 
for those you leave behind, . 

But just as far as I’m concerned E 
really do not mind. 

I’m quite alive and well today, an@ 
while I linger here, 

Lend me a helping hand at times— 
give me a word of cheer; 

dust change the game a little bit, 
just kindly swap the decks, 

For I will be no judge of flowers 
when [ve cashed in my checks. 

—LOUIS E. THAYER. 


' Authorities Say Negro 
‘Being Absorbed; Over 
Half Already Modified 


60 cents. ’ 


rights. 

Much progress has been made, 
particularly since the last great 
depression, in securing and. ad- 
vancing these economic rights. But 
we are a long way from perfec- 
tion. We need to make further 
efforts. 

These efforts should be shared in 
by all the people, but much of the 
leadership should come from the 
Congress of the United States, be- 
cause it passes the basic laws which 
set the pattern for economic ad- 
vancement and social justice. 

Unfortunately, one cannot fairly 
say that the Congress since the 
end of the war with Germany and 
Japan has been fully alert toe its 
responsibilities. 

It has failed to act upon the long- 


careless breathing of air. If air and; range housing program embodied 
water and electricity were free to in the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, 


| It has been at times irrespon- 
| sive to the needs of the people, and 
responsive to the clamor of real 
estate lobbies and other selfish in- 
terests. 

My message to working people 
on Labor Day, therefore, is that 
|they continue and increase their 
intelligent interest in public affairs 
and make it clear that they will 
| not tolerate the neglect of the 
progressive objectives which they 
legitimately share with the coun- 
try as a whole. 

We have in this country an 
abundance of all the things needed 
to provide job opportunities at good 
wages for every willing worker; 
to do a 100 per cent job on social 
security rather than a 50 per cent 
job; to build houses that the aver- 
age family can afford; to increase 


everybody, gentlemen, I ask you, | 
what would happen to our system | 
of free enterprise?” 


CURVE AHEAD 

Mohammed may have been a' 
pagan infidel, but in purely -mun- 
dane matters he was nobody’s fool. 
He had 13 wives, and. presumably 
he knew something about women. 
Once he wrote: 

“Be charitable to the women 
sprung from your ribs. If you try 
to straighten a rib, you will break 
| it, Accept women as they are, with | 
| gil their curvatures.” 


ae 


which would have set us on the 
way to a 10-year program to- clear 
slums and to provide a decent home 
for every American family. 

It has not acted upon the com- 
prehensive program for health in- 
surance and better medical care. 


It ‘thas yielded rather to the lobby | 


our national income and our stan- 


The principle of the subsidy was 

to tax the wealthy and pay out 
, Subsidies directly to the producing 
farmer so that prices could be kept 
down while guaranteeing the 
working farmer a good market. 

With ceilings off, we can expect 
the 1946 figures for the “spread” 
to show the middlemen taking a 
much higher percentage while the 
farmer is left holding the sack. 
AN IMMENSE TRIBUTE 

From my observation, I have al- 
ready seen the outrageous way in 
which wholesalers and retailers are 

lincreasing the “spread” -to gouge 
‘both the farmer and the general 
public. 

In the stores, for example, toma- 
toes have been selling at as high 
as one pound for 20 cents. Yet in 
driving just a little way out in the 
valley I have seen farmers selling 


dards of living year by year with-|their own tomatoes “in roadside 
out interruption; and to maintain| Stands for 5 cents a pound and ap- 
the prosperity of our system of in-| parently making money on it. a. 
dividual enterprise. The difference is the “spread 
“These objectives require, under ®nd mulfiply it by millions and you 
our democracy, a strong and pro-' get some inkling of the immense 
gressive and humane government. ttibute these highwaymen of the 


of a highly organized, well-financed | The people of the country have, on pencil and account book are ex- 


few. ve 
It has not acted. satisfactorily 


-upon the temporary continuation 


of price control, to protect the 
average American family from be- 
ing victimized by inflation. 

It has not acted to prevent dis- 
crimination in-employment, 


i“ - 


numerous occasions in the past, 
demonstrated that they want and 
need that kind of government. If 
they continue to demonstrate this, 


tracting every day from the Amer- 
| ican public. 

The farmer.needs and is entitled 
to higher prices—but those prices 


By White Blood, Said 


Herbert Asbury, writing in a 
recent issue of Coliers’, presents 
some startling facts about race re- 
lations (mixture of Negro and 
white). He says that between 1890 
and 1910 the Negro race in the 
U.S, dropped approximately 600,- 
000, or at the rate of about 30,000 
@ year. What happened to them? 
They “passed over’ or “became 
white.” 

Asbury, after carefu! research, 
decldres that some 2 million per- 
sons with colored blood have 
“crossed the line” since the end of 
the Civil War. He says that author- 
ities estimate that at the present 
time there are between 5 and 8 
million people im this country whe 
are supposed to be “white,” but 
who actually have Negro blood. 

A great part of this “crossing 
over’ has come about through il- 
licit sex relations between whites 
and Negroes, but few people re- 
alize that marriage among Negroes 
and whites is legal in 18 states of 
the Union. 

Some authorities believe that 
eventually the Negro race will be 
absorbed by the whites, just as the 
Indians are being absorbed. 

_At any rate, there seems to be 


oe 


their interests will be preserved; should be taken from the inflated | sufficient evidence for the conclu- 


and advanced. If they do not dem-| 


onstrate this, reaction will take 


over. 


“spread” which is enriching deal- 
ers, speculators, and middlemen. 
They should not be taken from the 


sion that about two fifths of the 
Negroes in this country have been 
modified by white blood already. 


ei 
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‘i A-D-H-Co. 


Anderson - Dougherty - Hargis Company 


HARDWARE 
Houseware Appliances 


Contracting and Repair Service for 
Plumbing - Heating - Sheetmetal 
Work - Welding - Industrial 

Electric Wiring — 


Manufacturers of 


Well Casing - Tanks - 
Metal Products 


Branch. Gen. Office Branch 

CARMEL SALINAS woe KING CITY 

San Carlos & 5th (225.Main. -:. ««.302 Broadway 
» ESAS Ame, . 


LABOR DAY. GREETINGS 


ABANK LOAN | 
BUY THEM 


B | 


ae) VERS |, 
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.. This ls What You Do... 


Shop around and decide just what items you 
want. Compare quality and prices. Get com- 
plete costs, including allowances on any items 
you plan to trade in. Then come see us for a 
loan. 


| SALINAS 
a NATIONAL 


BANK 


Member 
3 FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE COMPANY 
-|..301 MAIN STREET 
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STOP 


EAT 
. Look 
For 
_ This 
Sign 


101 
Highway 


WALKER'S 
BARE CAFE and BAR 


TED WALKER 


Finest Steaks and Chops 
Corner Griffin and Abbott Sts. 
Telephones: 3347 - 8257 
Where the Teamsters Meet 


Always open twenty-four hours a day 
for the convenience of drivers 


WE AGAIN GREET LABOR AND INDUSTRY ON . 
THIS LABOR DAY, MONDAY, SEPT. 2, 1946 


Quality Furniture 
and Household 


Appliances 
AT FAIR PRICES 


AND FRIENDLY 
CREDIT 


* 


ad 


STANDARD 
FURNITURE COMPANY > 


| “The Friendly Furniture Store” 
JOHN AT CALIFORNIA SALINAS PHONE 4522 


~  YSE STANDARD'S EASY PAYMENT PLAN 
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Powerful Medical Lobby 
Trying to Kill National 
Health Act, Says Murray 


By SENATOR JAMES MURRAY 

Families which have tried to meet medical bills by juggling 
already over-strained budgets or by digging into savings are 
well aware that hit-or-miss methods of paying these costs are 
—to say the least—burdensome. For countless families, medical 
costs are more than a burden: they constitute a real barrier to 
the receipt of necessary care. Frequently, postponement of 
needed medical attention has serious consequences; evidence 
of the neglect of illness and impairments is found in our high 
rejection rates among draftees and in the large number of cases 


with disabilities which could have been prevented or remedied 


by early care. | 


HEALTH FOR ALL 

To reach our maximum strength 
and health as a Nation, everyone 
must be entitled to all the medical} 
care he needs at the time he needs | 
it. And to reach this goal in a 
manner which maintains the inde-| 
pendence and dignity of American | 


families, medical care must be| 


be increased. Because all services 


‘will be paid for, the annual in- 


comes of most doctors will be 
higher than they have ever been 
before in peacetime. 
SOME DOCTOR SUPPORT 

Some doctors endorse health in- 
surance wholeheartedly and are 
actively supporting S. 1606. Others 
would like to see medical care 


‘|made more generally available to 


the American people but dare not 
openly oppose the powerful clique 
in the American Medical Associa- 


if tion which is primarily interested 
= |in maintaining the high piece-rate 
‘| fees only a few can afford to pay. 


What can labor do to obtain a 


.| fair hearing for S.1606 and to aid 


in its enactment? It is important 


‘| first, that each worker know the 


facts. Your local, if it does not al- 
ready have information on the pro- 


_| visions of S. 1606, can obtain such 


SEN. JAMES MURRAY 
available as a matter of right and 
not as a matter of charity or of 
the doctor’s willingness to wait for 
payment. The solution, then, is na- 
tional health insurance; the demo- 
cratic method of sharing the un- 
even risk of medical costs and 
assuring that no family need bear | 
alone the burden of heavy ex- 
penses or need do without care 
because of financial considerations. 


The national health bill (S.1606; 
H.R. 4730) sponsored by Senator 
Wagner, Representative Dingell 
and myself, includes as one im- 
portant plank a health insurance 
system under which workers and 
their dependents would be entitled 
to all necessary medical care from 
family physicians and from special- 
ists, prepaid hospitalization, needed 
laboratory services and some den- 
tal and home-nursing services. 


OPPOSITION HEAVY 

As a sponsor of S.1606 and as 
Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Education and Labor, which is 
considering the bill, I am aware 
that definite obstacles impede its 
immediate passage. To discredit 
our proposals, the National Physi- 
cians Committee, a front organiza- 
tion for the American Medical As- 
sociation, is waging a vicious and 
expensive campaign, financed in 
part by money from large drug 
and pharmaceutical corporations. 

The provisions of S.1606 have 
\ been misrepresented and distorted. 
Workers have been led to believe 
that they would be taxed 4 per cent 
of wages for the medical care bene- 
fits. Cartoons, widely circulated, 
portray patients massed in govern- 
ment offices, waiting td be assigned 
unfamiliar doctors identified only 
by number; others depict the suf- 
ferings of a desperately ill person 
-deprived of medical care until 
countless yards of red tape are un- 
wound or until the 8-hour-a-day 
doctor returns to work. 
“BIG LIK” “ANSWERED 

This is, of course, utter noh- 
sense. Health insurance does not 
destroy patient-doctor  relation- 
ships; it is simply a method of pay- 
ing medical costs in advance and 
tnrough small convenient amounts. 
The individual is guaranteed the 
right to choose his family doctor 
from among all participating physi- 
cians; cost considerations no longer 
limit Fis choice. Physicians who 
wish ¢> participate choose the 
method by which they will be paid! 
from the insurance fund. The way 
‘"§m which they practice remains, 
their responsibility. The efficiency | 
and quality of their services should 
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material by writing to me in Wash- 
ington, D. C. and can schedule dis- 
cussions on health insurance. Then, 
talk with your neighbors and 
friends. As individuals and as or- 
ganized groups, request your rep- 
resentatives in Washington to sup- 
port S. 1606. Legislation as vital to 
the welfare of workers and their 
families as is the national health 
program should be backed up by 


labor. 


COCKEYED 
WISDOM 


An investigator recently debunk- 
ed the common belief that all a 
nation’s proverbs are the epitome 
of wisdom. He discovered that for 
every proverb that contended one 
thing you can find an equally fa- 
mous one that argues the opposite. 
For instance: 

“Fine feathers make fine birds.” 

“Don't judge a book by its 
cover.” 

* * 

‘Don’t lock the stable door after 
the horse is stolen.” 

“Better late than never.” 

* * * 

“Two heads are better than one.” 

“Too many cooks spoil _ the 
broth.” 


* 


* * #8 


“Be sure you are right, then go} 


ahead.” 
“Nothing ventured, nothing 
gained.” 
2 = = 
“Two’s company, 
crowd.’ 
“The more the merrier.” 
5 * * 
“All things come to him who 
waits.” 
“Time and tide wait for no man.” 
* * #& 
“Absence makes the heart grow 
fonder.” 
“Out of sight, out of mind.” 
* * 5 


“Look before you leap.” 
“He who hesitates is lost.” 
* * % 
“You can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks.” 


“A man is never too old to; 


learn.” 


Value of Radicals 


Permit me to say something in 
opposition to a very famous and 
very popular proverb: “Pursue the 
golden mean.” It is one of the 
most mischievous, pernicious, fool- 
ish ever invented. I believe very 
strongly in extremes, in violent ex- 
tremes. I am quite sure that all 
progress in this world, whether lit- 
erary, scientific, religious, politi- 
eal, or social, has been obtained 
only with the assistance of ex- 
tremists—LAFCADIO HEARN. 
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“Those who expect to reap 
the blessings of freedom 
must, like men, undergo the 
fatigue of supporting it.” — 
THOMAS PAINE. 


A Serious Ailment 


Letter received by health editor 
of Chicago Times: 

DEAR DOCTOR:—Since before 
the war started my husband hasn’t 
been sick a day in his whole life, 
but right after the war he became 
mixed up with a bunch of men 
where he works, and tells me he is 
now suffering from unionitis. 

What worries me mostly is, he 
tells me he is on the verge of suf- 
fering labor pains, and I don’t 
know what to make of all of this. 

Would you please let me know 
whether or not unionitis is con- 
tagious, and what does he mean 
by having labor pains? Is it pos- 
sible for men to get labor pains? 

—JOURNAL OF THE AMA. . 


What Choice Masters? 


And what are the Indonesians 
revolting about? The rich islands; 
gave the Netherlands more than 
a fifth of its national income. But 
most of the 72,000,000 Indonesians 
worked for 20 cents a day, were | 
ill-fed and ill-housed. After 350 
years of Dutch rule they still were 
92 per cent illiterate. 

There have been revolutions 
against the Dutch before. In 1933 


| the strong and unanimous voice of | thousands of natives were packed| 


off to concentration camps. No 
wonder when the Japs attacked 
the islands in 1942 the natives put 
up little or no resistance. What 
was the difference who wielded the| 
whip?—THE PLASTERER. 


Now You Tell One! 


Two men were engaged in re- 
pairing telephone lines near the 
home of a devout spinster. At ore 
point in the reconstruction, the 
spinster was shocked no little and 
quite some at the language she 
overheard one of them use. Where- 
upon she addressed the company in 
no uncertain manner. The coni- 
pany demanded’a report from the 
foreman. This he gave as follows: 

“Me and Bill Wright were en the 
job. I was up the pole and acci- 
dentally let the hot lead fall down 
Bill’s neck. Bill looked up and 
replied, to wit, and viz, as follows: 
‘You really must be more careful, | 
Harry.’ ” 


WOMAN MEMBERSHIP IN’SOME UNIONS * 
| WITH OVER 40,000 WOMEN MEMBERS-1944-1945 
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LABOR DAY 


LABOR 'LINGO’ 


Epiror’s Note: New recruits in the labor movement and the 
public at large are often mystified by various words and terms rolled 
lightly off the tongue by veteran unionists. Labor, too, has its slang 
and vernacular, and this lexicon should prove helpful. 


Allowed time: The minutes al-| 
lowed for tool care, personal needs, 
and fatigue in determining piece 
rates or bonuses. 

Back pay: Salary or wages due 
an employe for past services; usu- 
ally the difference between money 
received and a wage _ increase 
granted by an arbitrator and retro- 
active to the date the request for 
the increase was made. 


Bidding: A system of having va- 
cant jobs announced on bulletin 
boards with present employes hav- 


‘ing the right to apply on the basis 


gee 
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Union Officer's Fate 
An Officer knocked at the Heaven- 
ly Gate, 
His face was scanred artd old; 
He stood before the Man of fate 
For admission to the fold. 


of their seniority. 

Boomer: One who travels from 
one job to another, usually from 
one city to another. 

Boss lover: A worker who always 
takes the side of the employer. 

Back-to-work: Used as an adjec-| Brotherhood: A 19th century 
tive since 1937; said of a plan or Synonym for “union,” used origi- 
movement involving a return to nally by: some-railroad labor or- 
industrial employment, especially ganizations established for frater- 
in the face of union opposition. ie and benefit purposes. 

a aoe ene ae Ne Aa oe Call-pay: Wages guaranteed for 
“is a specified number of work hours 
Curtailing of Labor's when employes report for work at 
Z the usual time and find no work 
Rights Can End Only = to x. 

ee Check-off:- Union dues or assess- 
In Totalitarian Setup ments deducted by the employer. 

3 | Commie: One who holds extreme 
It is clearly apparent that re-' radical ideas; a union member who 
strictive labor measures are not favors communistic policies. 

the answer. Curtailment of labor’s| Dead time: Hours lost through 
rights can only bring bitterness; no fault of the employe and for 
and. discontent. The logical conelu-' which he ordinarily is compensated 
sion of such repressive measures at his regular wage. 

is to abolish entirely the right to Die-hard: A hold-out who does 
strike and the right to. peaceful; not want to join a union. 
picketing. These are fundamental! Featherbedding: Spreading jobs 
rights which stem from the Con-, by limiting work or output with 
stitution. the purpose of preventing unem- 
I cannot emphasize this too} ployment or padding payrolls. ; 
strongly: this approach is the; Fink: Aprofessional strikes 
method of totalitarianism. The, breaker. 

destruction of a free and strong | Floater: A person who drifts 
labor movement was the first step from job to job same as a boomer, 
in the subversion of the rights and except that a boomer sticks to hi$ 
liberties of all segments of the own trade, whereas a floater takes 
population. When total control was, any kind of job. 
achieved, the status of labor, andj Goon: (1) A person hired by 
in fact all culture, reverted to racketeers or outlaw wunionists to 
barbarism, including the exist-for-_ terrorize industry or workers; (2) 
work theory of econdmiés: “Bhis a strikebreaker. [= fy 

method to secure production is ir-| Goon squad: Originally used in 
recontilable with demidpacy ‘and 1937 to identify 4 groQup,of 20 or 
freedom.—SENATOR ROBERT LA More thugs employed in labor dis- 
FOLLETTE. | putes and strikes; a goon squat 
Sao eee ac Ones | may be used by either side. 

Labor baiter: One who antago- 
nizes labor, particularly in speech 
or writing. St ; 

Labor skate: A union delegate. 

Lackey: One who is subservient 
to management. 

Picket: A person posted by a la- 
ber organization at an entrance to 
| the place of work affected by the 

What have you done, St. Peter strike, to influence those intent on 
asked, entering. 4 
To gain admission here? Quickie strike: A spontaneous 
I’ve been a Union Officer, Sir, he strike by a group of employes not 
said, authorized by union officials. 
For many and many a year, Rat: A strike-breaker, since the 
Nineteen Thirties; in 1850 the term 
The pearly Gate swung open wide,; Was used to mean a police spy; in 
St. Peter touched the bell— 1909 it was used in England for the 
Come in and choose your harp, He first time in the sense of a work- 
said, man who has not served his time 
You’ve had your share of Hell.| 2nd who cannot, therefore, enter 
ae ee a union without breaking the rules. 
World food famine does not come! Boll-back: A forced return of 
from poverty of soil but poverty of prices or wages to a former lower 
morals. : level; first given prominence in 
1942. 

Seab: In the 16th century, a 
scoundrel or rascal; first used in 
the United States early in the 19th 
century to refer to a worker re- 
fusing to strike, particularly one 
working while his co-workers are 
on strike; synonyms like “rat” and 
“fink” are more popular today, al- 
though seab is by no means ob- 
solete. 

Snapper: A boss or foreman. 

Soldiering: Loafing on the job. 

Stooge: A spy for the opposition. 

Stoolpigeon: Formerly restricted 
in meaning to an informer in the 
pay of the police; more recently, 
one in the hire of the employer and 
allying himself with the union to 
spread suspicion;and confusion. 

Strass boss: A foreman who 
works with his men. 

Take-home pay: The amount of 
money received by an employee 
after all specified deductions, such 
as social security tax, contributions, 
dues, etc. 

Third @ar: A person mistrusted 
by union members because of his 
close association with the boss or 
management. ; 

Ticket: A union membership 
book. ' 

Wage slave: A wage earner. 

Wildcat. strike: A-strike not au- 
thorized by union officials. 

Work stoppage: Stopping of work 
by union members; practically a 

strike. 
Yes-Yes: A person who always 
agrees with the employer. 


: = ai 
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WOMEN VETERANS 
NEED JOBS, TOO! Greetings to Labor From 


(Their Skills Are Many) | he O T E L 


' Since "76" 


269 MAIN STREET ° 
Ex-G.I. Jane Corner Main and Alisal Streets. 


_ NOTIFY THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
a... SALINAS MONTEREY | 


Phone 4873 Phone 419} T AP R OOM 


125 Monterey-Street 465 Pacific Street 


This space contributed to Monterey County's effort in the ne ny pee 
JOBS FOR VETS PROGRAM Salinas, California 


MONTEREY BAY 
PACKING CO. 


Packers and Shippers Brands: “Bronco” - “Pinto” Host to Salinas Visitors for Over 74 Years 


-Tel. Castroville 2011 _ P.O. Box 202 
CASTROVILLE, CALIF. 


PHONE 5737 


Labor Day Greetings From 


‘SQUARE DEAL 
% LUMBER CO. 


er. 
cS as 


Everything for the Builder From 
ey Foundation to Roof 


LUMBER - BUILDING MATERIALS - FENCING 
_ HARDWARE - INSULATION - PAINTS - ROOFING 
&% MATERIALS - SASH & DOORS - WALLBOARD 


This Public Spirited Message Contributed by 


| Anderson Furniture 


TELEPHONE 7363 


PHONE 5375 


221 ABBOTT 


“"F  SALINAS,CALIFORNIA =| | so; ighway NORTH 


Clarence Darrow 
Defender of Labor 


(Eprror’s Note: Millions of recent recruits in the labor move- 
ment know little or nothing about one the greatest attorneys in 
American history, and one who went to bat for trades unionism in 
some of our nation’s most celebrated court cases. This article will 
inform the youngsters and remind the old-timers.) 


By MARTIN A. DILLMAN 


Old trail-blazers of organized labor will not soon forget the 
name of Clarence S. Darrow. who, from obscurity, arose to be. 
one of the greatest courtroom lawyers in the nation, especially | 
relating to criminal cases. 

No attorney in American history ever fought more battles for) 
organized labor in the courts for such small fees—yea, often no 
fee at all. Mr. Darrow’s heart always beat with sympathy for the| 
underdog. He stood as a stalwart champion of the working 


_ people in dark old days when union members were largely 
looked upon as outcasts. OTHER IMPORTANT CASES 


In 1888, Darrow moved to Chi- Shortly afterward, Darrow suc- 


cago from a small town in Ohio. cessfully defended Thomas I, Kidd, 
The years of 1886 and 1887 had’ president of the WNational Associa- 


been marked by the great eight-| tion of Wood Workers, forerunner 
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Management Finds Value 
In Collective Bargaining 


(EprTor’s Note: Following is a reproduction, in part, of an article written by Thomas S. 
Holden, president of the F. W. Dodge Corporation, and published in the “Architectural Record”. 
lt clearly demonstrates how both labor and management can and do benefit by “collective bar- 
gaining at work.”) 

Industrial peace and sound employer-employé relationships in New York's building in- 
dustry during the next five years are the objectives of the master agreement recently con- 
summated by the Building Trades Employers’ Association of New York City and the Building 
and Construction Trades Council of Greater New York and Long Island. 

Hailed by George Meany, secretary-treasurer of the American Federation of Labor, who 
signed the document as a witness, as “a real triumph for the American system of collective 
bargaining.” the agreement resulted from many months of discussion and negotiation by a 
14-man joint committee of the two organizations. It was ratified by 23 constituent member 
associations of the BTEA and 26 constituent unions of the Council. 

Arrival at this result through established bargaining procedures was no mean achieve- 
ment in a period of nation-wide labor unrest, when one great American industry after an- 
other was beset by excessive wage demand;, strikes and work stoppages. As Mr. Meany 
said, there was no coercion or threat in the New York building industry, no policeman or po- 


| 


hour-day movement and bitter 
strikes at the large McCormack 
Farm Machinery Works. The no- 
torious Pinkerton Detectives, fore- 
runners of the subsequent profes- 
sional strike- breaking agencies 
which were largely put out of. busi- 
ness by the LaFollette Committee 
exposure, were at the height of 
their money-making as _ Scab- 
herders. The eight-hour-day move- 
ment was temporarily crippled by 
the tragic Haymarket bombing, as 
a result of which several strike 


‘ Jeaders were railroaded to the Chi- 


cago gallows to executions which 
the governor of Illinois later term- 
ed “a crime against humanity and 
justice.” 
ENTER JOHN ALTGELD 

That governor was John Peter 
Altgeld who, when Darrow came 
to Chicago, was judge of the Su- 
_perior Court. He became the great- 
est governor ever to serve any 
state as chief executive. A friend- 
ship between Altgeld and Darrow 
budded quickly, and Judge Altgeld | 
had Darrow appointed assistant 
Chicago corporation counsel. After 
serving a_few years, Darrow re- 
signed to become attorney for the | 
Y Sisiante & Northwestern Railroad 

ompany. Then in his early 30's, 
Darrow became more and more 
successful; big corporations sought | 
his counsel. Great wealth and a life | 
of opulence knocked at his door. 
CASE OF EUGENE V. DEBS 


But, many of the cases Darrow/ case, but deep in your hearts andj} and had such a vote been required: 


| shall close upon them. 


of the present Brotherhood of Car- 
penters. Kidd’s Union had struck 
against the Payne Lumber Com- 
pany, then the largest sash and 
door factory in the United States. 
The strikers demanded better 
wages and abolition of child labor 
in the Payne plant. When the 
walkout was a little over three 
months old, union officers were 
nabbed for “conspiracy.” Darrow 
told the trial jury that the Payne 
factories differed from the state 
prison only in that “Payne’s work- 
ers are not permitted to sleep on 
the premises.” Summing up his 
case before the jury, Darrow said 
in part— 

“Whatever its form, this is not 
really a criminal case. It is but an 
episode in the great struggle for 
human liberty, a battle which was 
commenced when tyranny and op- 
pression of man first caused him to 
impose upon his fellows and which 
will not end so long as the children 
of one father shall be compelled to 
toil to support the children of an- 
other father in ease and lux- 
ury....” 

“So long as they rob childhood 
of its life and joy, you will find 
other ‘conspirators’ to take the 
place of these as fast as jail doors 
If other 
‘conspirators’ should be wanting, I 
should be ashamed of my country. 
The counsel may argue as they 
please about minor details of this 


litical party involved in bringing labor and management together. 

Influence of the master agreement has already spread from building into heavy engi- 
neering construction activity in New York City. It was largely followed as a pattern for the 
recent pact between the Heavy Construction Council and the General Contractors Associa- 
tion, the organizations representing respectively the unions and the employers engaged pri- 
marily in heavy engineering work. It has been reported that New York's master agreement 
is being actively studied and discussed in a number of other cities with a view to working 


out similar arrangements. 


The agreement outlaws strikes and lockouts, establishes wage increases in accordance 
with the Little Steel formula, standardizes the workday as seven hours and the work week 
as five days, strengthens existing machinery for arbitration of jurisdictional and other dis- 


putes, sets up a permanent industry board with the function of 
general enforcement of the master agreement. 


United States Owes Great | 
Debt to Organized Labor 


There are certain institutions of which the average patriotic 
American is very proud. He boasts of the free:school system, 
universal suffrage, mechanics’ lien law, freedom of debtors from 


regulation of the industry and 


imprisonment, and numerous other things that are supposed to. e 


be characteristic of a “free country.” If this same average Amer- 
itan were asked when these rights were secured he would 
probably say during the Revolutionary War, and he would add 
that they were made certain by the adoption of the Constitution 


of the United States. : 
son ae _» {movement in the United States. It 
But the Constitution dealt with | grew so strong that it had a daily 
none of these things. It was not re paper in New York and elected 
self adopted by a majority vote,’ one man to the Legislature. 


It was to this labor movement 


— 


~ 


was called upon to handle involved | mine is the certain knowledge that) it would never have been adopted.| more than any one other thing 
claims for personal injuries, andj this is but a phase of the great so-| For a generation after adoption’ that we owe most of the institu- 
he soon concluded that this was a| cial question that moves the world.| there was no universal suffrage.| tions of which Americans are most 


life he never would like. He simply} These employers are using this) Aithough Thomas Jefferson was 


proud. 


~ 


could not put his heart into fights! court of justice to destroy what 
against just verdicts for railroad little is left of that spirit of inde- 
workers who had been injured, pendence and manhood which they 
often crippled for life. | have been slowly crushing from 
Then came the great American the breasts.of those who toil for 
Railway Union (ARU) strike them.” 
against the powerful Pullman Pal-| The jury returned a verdict of 
ace Car Company. The strike, led; “not guilty.” 
by the late Eugene V. Debs, con-| In 1905, Darrow handled the cel-| 
tinued for a month and the Union! ebrated Moyer-Haywood-Pettibone 
declared a boycott upon the han-| Case, involving the three officers 
dling of all Puliman Cars. All oper-| of the once-powerful Western Fed- 
ations to the West Coast were tied’ eration of Miners, who were tried 
up within forty-eight hours. Debs'on a “framed” bombing charge | 
was arrested on a “conspiracy”| which grew out of the great metal | 
charge and he faced a stiff prisep | miners’ strike in Nevada, Colorado, 
sentence. Organized labor mobilized Idaho and other states. Darrow 
for Debs’ defense, but competent again scored an acquittal. An un-} 
counsel was the greatest need. Dar-| der-cover stool pigeon for the mine 
row resigned his high-paid position | owners, Harry Orchard, confessed 
with the railroad and took Debs’; that he, not the strike leaders, set 
case. Many of Darrow’s well-to-do | off the bomb which killed Gover- 
friends frankly asked him if he had nor Frank Stuenberg, of Idaho. 
suddenly gone insane! Here a Darrow faced the late William E. 
young lawyer, at the height of his Borah, who was special prosecutor, 


President for eight years of this 
time, there is no gecord that the 
great father of all Democrats ever 
tried to secure any of these rights. 


IMPRISONMENT FOR DEBT 


While he was President, and for 
many years afterward, if a debtor 


was unable to pay even a few cents 


he was thrown into jail, where he 
was left to rot or starve until the 
debt was paid. Manifestly he had 
no means of paying it while in 
jail, so such a sentence might 
easily be for life. In New York City 
hundreds of poor debtors were 
huddled together without fire or 
food throughout the year, depend- 
ing for the latter upon charity. 
There were societies organized 
having for their object the collec- 
tion of funds with which to feed 
these debtors. The members of 
these societies would never have 
thought of abolishing the imprison- 
ment for debt any more than the 


FREE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

This early labor movement 4c- 
manded free schools. It made this 
its fundamental plank. It secured 
them, and your child is educated 
by the State today because of that 
early labor movement. 

These pioneers of the modern 
trade unions stood against impris- 
onment for debt, and that relic of 
the dark ages disappeared. 
MECHANICS’ LIEN LAW 

They made a mechanics’ lien law 
another of their fundamental de- 
mands and the laborer today owes 
this security of his wages to these | 
valiant fighters who are never, 
mentioned in our school histories. 

Not only did they insist upon 
‘the abolition of imprisonment for} 
debt but they secured the enact- 
ment of a law exempting a certain 
minimum of: property from seizure 


for debt, and such laws have re-; 


mained upon the statute books ever, 


“The happiness of men con- 
sists in life. And life is in la- 
bor.’ — Leo Totsti, World- 
Famous Russian Novelist and 
writer 1828-1910. 


viously known, these same organ- 
ized workers secured universal 
suffrage and the election of mem- 
bers of the legislature by districts 
instead of upon a general ticket, 
as had been the case in many 
states before. 


FIGHTERS FOK LIBERTY 


Look over this list of measures 
that make up almost the whole of 
what we have of liberty today, and 
remember that not one of them 
was even urged with any 2nthusi- 
asm by those whom our tex:booxs - 
call the founders of cur liberty— 
Washington, Jefferson, Adams and 
their like. 

Remember all this and you will 
realize that tenfold more was done 
for liberty by these unknown 
heroes of the first labor move- 
ment than by all the valiant war- 
riors of Lexington, Valley Forge 
and Yorktown, to say nothing of 
the politicians who gathered at 
Philadelphia to formulate the docu- 
ment we call the Constitution of 


career, with almost an unlimited j becoming a 
seaigemme in the cares seen ee . | modern «charitable society would 


future, stopping in his tracks to United States Senator from Idaho. since. the United States. 


defend a penniless labor leader. 
As the Debs trial progressed 


Darrow turned heavy guns upon; 


Pullman’s phoney philanthropies 
and, with the oratorical eloquence 
for which he was famous, he pic- 
tured Debs, not as a conspirator 
against the government, but an al- 
truistic spokesman for ‘Pullman’s 
badly exploited employees. Read- 


| Orchard was sentenced to life in 
prison. 
| The McNamara Brothers - Los 
Angeles Times Case in 1910 was an- 
‘other fight in which Darrow added 
to his face as a labor defender. 
Space does not permit compila- 
tion of more than a fraction of 
highlights from the life of Clarence 


“S. Darrow, as an early-day cham- 


‘think. of abolishing the poverty 
which it pretends to relieve. 
Between 1825 and 1840 there 


arose the first organized labor more democratic than any pre- 


COLLEGE 


| Backed by the pioneer workers; Yet the textbooks may he 
who had gone to the far west and searched in vain for a Single line 
their established state governments concerning these real “fathers of 
| American liberty.” 


OF HUMAN RELATIONS 


The great voice of America does not come from the seats of learning. It 


ing from the minutes of the Rail-' pion of the forgotten man. 
road Association, Darrow argued; In the Moyer-Haywood-Pettibone 
that, if railroad management was: Case, Darrow, due to the serious 
free to unite for mutual help, then | nature of the trial, ignored his phy- 
working people, under the Stars|sician’s advice to go at once to a 
and Stripes, had a legal as well as |-hospital for an operation. Darrow, 
every other kind of right to do the | weakening rapidly, made ‘his clos- 
same. : ing argument to the jury, propped 

Darrow obtained a verdict of; up in a wheel chair. Victory won 
“not guilty” in the conspiracy case, Land his labor-leader clients vindi- 
but Debs was sent to jail for six! cated, Darrow headed for the hos- 
months for contempt of court, re-| pital and recovered with flying col- 
fusing to abide by the terms of @/ ors. His death a few years ago was 
merciless injunction which the| sunset upon one of the greatest 
court had issued. _..'Iawyers who ever lived. 


comes in a murmur from the hills and woods and farms and factories and the 
mills, rolling and gaining volume until it comes to us from the homes of com- 
mon men. Do these murmurs echo in the corridors of the universities? I have 
not heard them. Fhe universities would make men forget their common origins, 
forget their universal sympathies, and join a classand no class can ever serve 
America. one 

I have dedicated every power there is in me to bring the colleges that I have 
anything to do with to an absolutely democratic regeneration in spirit, and I 
shall not be satisfied until America shall know that the men in the colleges are 
saturated. with the same thought, the same sympathy, that pulses through the 
whole great body politic—WOODROW WILSON. ie | 
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GREETINGS TO LABOR 


GAUDIN MOTOR COMPANY 


FORD V-8 CARS and TRUCKS 
SHELL PRODUCTS | 


There's a FORD in your future! 


Top Prices Paid for Your Used Car 
Any Make 


Salinas Valley's Greatest Service Plant 


MONTEREY, SAN LUIS AND PAJARO STREETS 
SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


SAN CARLOS 
CANNING 
COMPANY 


ANGELO LUCIDO, President 


Canners of 
California Sardines 


PRODUCERS OF FISH MEAL AND FISH OIL 
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SPENCE AND WAVE 
MONTEREY, CALIF ORNIA 


Sales Office: 260 California Street, San F. rancisco, Calif. 
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CLIP THIS OUT AND SAVE FOR AN EMERGENCY! 


State. Federation Explains _ 


Steps to Secure Insurance — 


(Epitor’s Note: This is a reprint of an extremely useful pamphlet 
recently prepared and issued by the California State Federation of | 
Labor. Study it and save it for future reference, as you may need | 

-ji at any time. Knowledge of the California Unemployment Insur- | 
ance Act in advance will save you costly mistakes misunderstand- | 


: ings and delay.) 


| 
{ 


In view of the demand for basic information on un-! 


-employiment insurance now-being made by workers, this, 
booklet, originally issued 1n 
‘include the changes -made atthe 1945 session ot the leg- 


1944, has been revised to| 


islature, as well _as to explain more fully, by typical | 
cases, the applicationof the fundamental provisions of) 


‘the Act, which at present are confusing to many work- | 
Space requires the omission of much important) 


‘s Spa 


background and history of this type of legislation. 


| 


This| 


booklet, therefore, must not be considered to be an ex-| 
haustive treatment of the subject, but a practical guide. | 


I 


e { 
NATURE AND PUBPOSE OF 
THE CALIFORNIA UNEMPLOY-| 


MENT INSURANCE ACT 
The California 
Insurance Act was adopted to es- 
“tablish, a reserve fund to protect 
workers in 
‘from the evils of unemployment. 
‘This fund is financed by means of 
contributions collected from em- 
plovers and employees. The pro- 
tection to the workers is in the 
form of unempleyment insurance 
benefits. The receipt of this pro- 
tection is dependent upon the elig- 
ibility of the workers to file claims 
for benefits and upon the freedom 
of the workers from any grounds 
of disqualification. 
SUBJECT EMPLOYMENT 

Workers in certain employments 
and workers for certain employers 
are excluded from benefits under 
the existing provisions of the Cal- 
ifornia Unemployment Insurance 
Act. 

Excluded employments are agri- 
culture, domestic service, govern- 
ment service, railroads, charitable 
organizations, and certain other 
minor classifications. 

Excluded employers are, in ad- 
dition to those in excluded em- 
ployment, those who are engaged 


in subject employment but who, 
have not acquired the organization, | 
trade or business, or substantially | 


all the assets of a subject employ- 


er. Also excluded, but only until! 


January 1, 1946, are employers 
who, though in subject employ- 
ment, have 4 employees or fewer 
for less than 20 days, each day be- 
ing in a different week. After Jan- 
uary 1, 1946, such an employer is 
not excluded; even though he may 
have only one employee for any 
period of time at all, as long as he 
has a payroll of over $100 for any 
calendar quarter during the year. 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

In California there are two 
types of contributions: (1) employ- 
er and (2) employee. 

Employer contributions are 
amounts which employers in sub- 
ject employment must pay on the 
first $3000 of wages paid to each 
of their employees each year. 
These amounts vary froma 1% to 
2.7% of the amount of such wages 
-depending upon the employer’s 
- merit rating... — 


“Employee contributions: are de- 
“ductions in the amount of 1% 
‘taken from the first $3000.00 of 
| wages paid to a worker by each 


‘employer by whom he jis employed. 


If he works for more than one 


» employer during one year, deduc- 


“tions in the amount of 1% must 


- <tpe taken from the first $3000.00 of 


wages received from each employ- 
‘er. However—and this is extremely 


subject employment | 


|made during a worker’s benefit 


| employment the worker had in his| 


'$160 to $468, depending upon the) 


f A 


mes ofl j 


ance Act, the employee can apply 
for a refund of any deductions in | 


excess of $30.00 for any one year, 
Unemployment | 


regardless of the number of em- | 
ployers for whom he has worked. 


UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE | yo compensation and performed no “_guarters has already been includ-| 


BENEFITS | 

These are weekly cash payments | 
year. The weekly sums vary from | 
$10.00 to $20.00, depending upon | 
the amount of wages in subject | 


highest quarter in his base period, 
and the total amount varies from | 


total amount of wages the worker 


had in subject employment during} 
his base period as shown by the| 


following tables: 
Tabie I 
B 
Weekly 
Amount of wages in 
highest quarter 


benefit | 


$ 75.00-$199.99 
200.00- 
220.00- 
240.00- 
260.00- 
280.00- 
300.00- 
320.00- 
340.00- 
360.00- 
380.00- 


13 
14 


17 


Table 
B 
Maximum total 
amount of 
benefits payable 
$ 


A 


Amount of total 
wages 
$ 300.00-$ 349.99 
350.00- 
400.00- 


Or 16 times weekly benefit 
amount, whichever is the 
lesser. 

599.99 

~ 649.99 

699.99 

749.99 

799.99 

F 899.99 
16 times weekly benefit 


| non-subject 
cess of $3.00 received during the, 
week by a worker who, although! 


BA $ 
f 


‘te : 
—s 


services for a full week. 


Part-total benefits are the max- | 


led in a prior base period o 2 te 
: ase period of the) \ siting 


same individual, the term means 


‘ 
= ee a ee 
= 

——&—=€_[—=_—=_=—==_=_—=—S 


WHOLE NUMBER 412 


Benefits! 


| mediately follow such week. (Sec- 
| tion 58a [4]) 

In case of successive disqualifica- 
| tions under Nos. 5 through 8 above, 
jan additional disqualification for a 
| period not to exceed eight addi- 
; tional weeks can be imposed. 

| After a worker has registered 
for work and filed an initial claim 
i for benefits, he must serve a wait- 
.ing peried of one week before he 
| may receive benefits. This consists 
pon one week of unemployment free 
from disqualification during which 
| the worker has registered for work 
land certified as unemployed, but 
for which he is not entitled to re@ 
| ceive and does not receive any 
} benefits. ; 
The one exception to the requir- 
ed waiting. period occurs. when a 
| worker who has a continuous pér- 
|iod-of unemployment is unemploy- 
|ed- through the end of one benefit 
| year into the beginning of another. 
; Such a worker, when his existing 
| benefit year is about to expire, 
isheuld file his claim and certify 
| during the last week of the expir- 
|ing benefit year. Then, if he con- 
| tinues to be unemployed in the 
‘first weeks of his new benefit 
| year, he can get compensation from 
| the very first week, since the last 
j;week of tne expired benefjt year 
; will have served as the required 
period. Only in this way 


;can an interruption in the weekly 


# - i H t ie = 
nv reekly nefits | the first three of the last four com- 
imum weekly amount of benefits| © last four COM~ |} ayefits be avoided. 


payable to a worker less all sums|Pieted calendar quarters immedi- | 


(whether received in’ subject or) 
in ex-| the first week during which the! 


non-subject employment) 


ately preceding the first day of 


cess of $3.00 received during the! worker filed an initial claim for 
week by a worker who was not em-! benefits. 


ployed by a regular employer dur- | 
ing the week, but who nevertheless | 


was employed by some employer 


for some portion of the week and} 


received some compensation less 


DISQUALIFICATION 
Even though a worker is eligible 
to file a claim, he is not entitled to 
receive benefits unless he is free 
from disqualification, and has ful- 


than his weekly benefit amount for! filled the requirements of a one- 


| his services. 
Partial benefits are the maxi-| 
mum weekly amount of benefits | 


week waiting period. 
A disqualification is a penalty 
which prevents a worker from re- 


payable to a worker less all sums ceiving his weekly benefit amount, 


subject or 
in = e€x- 


received in 
employment 


(whether 


he was working for his regular 
employer, was working less than 
his usual hours and receiving less 


6/than his usual weekly wage. 


The benefit year is a 52 consecu- 


18} tive week period beginning with 


the first day of the first week 
with respect to which the worker 
first files a valid initial claim for 
benefits. 
ELIGIBILITY 

To be eligible to file a valid 
claim for unemployment insurance 
benefits it is mecessary that a 
worker be unemployed and have 
wages of at least $300.00 in subject 
employment during his base period. 

An individual is unemployed in 
any week during. which he per- 
forms no services and with respect 


to which no wages are payable to, 


him, or in any week of less than 
full-time work if the wages pay- 
able to him with respect to such 


week are less than his weekly| 


benefit amount. 

Generally speaking, wages mean 
all payments in cash received for 
personal services and the cash 


| value of any payment in other than 


1,200.00-: 1,299.99 
1,300.00-. 1,399.99 
“4,400,00-. 1,499.99 
1,500.00- 1,599.99 
1,600.00- 1,699.99 
“1,700.00- 1,799.99 
1,800,00- 1,899.99 
1,900.00-:1,999.99 ..-............ 430: 
'2,000.00- and up 468 
Benefits are of three ‘Aypes: (1) 
total, 2) part-total and (3) par- 
tial, ©. eo, ee . 
Total benefits are the maximum 


cash (i.e. room and board). The 
one major exception is tips re- 
ceived by the worker which are 


not reported to his employer and. 
-which do not amount to at least 


90% of the compensation payable 


to the worker for the payrolt) : 
tyilfully made a false statement or 


| representation, or wilfully failed to 


period. Only wages received by 
workers in. subject employment 
‘can, of course, be considered in the 
computation of the worker’s award. 

Base period means the first four 
out of the last five completed cal- 
endar quarters immediately pre- 
ceding the first day of the first 


week during whfch the worker, 


and is imposed upon the worker be- 
cause he does something he should 
not do, or because he has failed to 
do something he should have done. 
The basic disqualifications existing 
under the provisions of the Cal- 
ifornia Unemployment Insuranee 
Act are as follows: 

1. For the week in which he left 
his work because of a trade dispute 
and for the period during which he 
continues out of work: by reason of 
the fact that the trade dispute is 
still in active progress in the es- 
tablishment in which he was em- 
ployed. (Section 56a) 

2. For the week in which he has 
failed to register for work or has 
failed to report at a public em- 
ployment office. (Section 57b) 

3. For the week in which he has 
failed to file a claim for benefits in 


a 


GUIDES TO WORKERS 

| Workers should be impressed 
| with the fact that the prime object 
of the present unemployment in- 
,;surance program is to furnish 
| workers with suitable employment, 
and only failing this, to pay bene- 
fits. Only those workers who, 
through no fault of their own, are 
unable to obtain suitable employ- 
ment are entitled to receive bene- 
fits. It is not the intent of this 
program to provide compensation 
to individuals who are sick or 
otherwise unable to work, or who 
for any reason do not desire to 
work. 

To obtain the maximum protec- 
tion available to him under the 
provisions of the California Unem- 
Pome Insurance Act, the work- 
er upon becoming unemployed 
ishould IMMEDIATELY register 
for work and file a claim for bene- 
fits. Even though the cause of his 
unemployment is something such 
as an injury, which in itself will 
disqualify him from receipt of 
benefits, the worker should never- 
theless file his claim because his 
wage credits which go to make up 
his base period will be frozen, and 
for 52 weeks thereafter he can 
make use of these as soon as 
whatever causes his disqualifica- 


} 
} 


acordance with the regulations of} tion ends. 


the Department of Employment. 
(Section 57a) 

4. For the week in which he was 
not able to work or available for 
work. (Section 57c) 

5. For the week in which he has 
left his most recent work volun- 
tarily without good cause and for 
not. more than four weeks which 
immediately follow such weéek. 
(Section 58a [1]) 


been discharged for .misconduct 
conhected with his most recent 
work, and for not more than four 
weeks which immediately follow 
such week. (Section 58a [2]) 

7. For the week in which he has 


report a material fact to obtain 
any benefits under the provisions 
of the act, and for not more than 
four: weeks which immediately fol- 
low such week. (Section 58a [31) 
8. For the week in which he fails 
or refuses to accept employment 


REGISTRATION FOR WORK 

Immediately upon becoming un- 
employed—regardiess of the reason 
of unemployment—a worker should 
visit the nearest United States 
Employment Service Office, and 
ask ta register for work. In .gen- 
eral, this involves being interview- 
ed by a representative of the 
United States Employment Service, 
although in many offices the inter- 


tive of the California Department 
of Employment, who is likewise 
responsible for taking the work- 
er’s claim for unemployment. in- 
surance benefits. The job interview 
usually lasts from twenty to thirty 
minutes, and the worker is requir- 
ed to furnish information, concern- 
ing his previous employment, train- 
ing, education and other factors 
which may have a bearing on or 
constitute an aid in placing the 
worker in: employment. 

In some cases a formal registra- 
tion for work is not. completed, 


«important for all workers to keep | weekly amount of benefits payable 
+ in mind—under Section 44.2 of the | toa worker who was unemployed 
g3 _ California Unemployment Insur-! fora full week and who received 


since the worker is immediately 


filed an initial claim for benefits! without good cause and for not 
(Continued on next page) 


| 
6. For the week in which he has| view is handled by a representa- 
However, when the first of suchmore than four weeks whieh im- 
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Turn About Fair Play 


A husband drew up his chair 
beside his wife’s sewing machine. 

“Don’t you think you’re running 
too fast?” he asked. “Look* out! 
You'll sew the wrong seam! Mind 
that corner now! Slow’ down, 
watch your finger! Steady!” 

“What's the matter ‘with you, 
John?” asked his wife, alarmed: 
“Pve been running : this machine’ 
for years!” 

“Well, dear, I thought you might 
| like’ me te- help you, since you help 
me drive the car.” 


Reassuring Reply 

Tommy, aged five, was labor- 
jously: working” ovér the bow! of 
'| nuts that- remained: from the Yule- 
_| tidé*season:' Hé was contentedly 
crunching ‘one after another when 
: | he heard his*mottiier’s voice from 
Labor Day Greetings ‘ thé’ kitchen: = 

|: “Hommiy,”: sli’ called, “what are 

_ you doing in theré?” 
| “Nuttin’,” was the modest replv. 


Why. United: States Must 
Hove Socialized Medicine 


People whic are poor are ilf more 
often, and’ fora lotiger perfod of | 
time; than: those who ‘have a de-| 
cent standard of living. People on' 
relief havé 87 per cent: more chron- 
ic’ ilvesses’ than those’ earning | 
' $3000°a year or more: The average 
chronie illness antong: persons in a’ 
relief family lasts 63’ per tent long-— 
er than similar ilimesses*‘in the 
‘$3000 intémeée  group:— UNITED 
STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERV- 

ICE. j 
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How to Obtain Your Unemployment 


(Continued from preceding page) 


referred to a job. In other cases 
the interviewer may refer the 
worker to a job only after com- 
pleting the registration for work. 


In either case—and this cannot ‘be-| 


emphasized too strongly — the 
worker should request that he be 
permitted to file a claim for un- 
employment insurance benefits be- 
fore leaving the office in order to 
protect his base pay period earn- 
ings. 
FILING A CLAIM FOR 
BENEFTTS 

The immediate filing of a claim 
for benefits after a worker has 
registered for work is necessary in 
order for the worker to establish 
his benefit year, thus protecting his 
. earnings in his base period, and 
also allowing him to commence 
serving his waiting period at once. 

There are three types of claims: 
(1) initial, (2) continued and (3) 
additional. 


An initial ¢laim is an application 


for the establishment of a benefit | apje erhployment er to be told that | 


year and for an initial déetermina- 
tion of the worker’s eligibility for 
unemployment insurance benefits, 
his maximum insurance payable, 
and his weekly rate. As stated be- 
fore, this claim is generally taken 
by a representative of the Califor- 
nia Department of Employment, 
who discussses with the worker the 
obligations and responsibilities of 
the worker under the Act, the con- 
ditions under which ‘he is eligible 
to receive benefits, and other in- 
formation of value to him. He is 
also furnished an_ identification 
card, which he should retain and 
bring to the office on each visit. 
This document indicates: ‘his as- 
Signed reporting time, and it is 
essential that he visit the office 
each week on the assigned time 
and day, if he desires to claim un- 
employment insurance benefits for 
the preceding week. 


A continued claim is an applica- 
tion which certifies to the comple- 
tion of a week of total, part-total 
or partial unemployment, either to 
satisfy the week of the waiting 
period, or to claim unempleyment 
insurance benefits for a compens- 
able week. In general, before an 
individual is permitted to file a 
continued claim for a week of un- 
employment he must first go to 
the placement section of the United 
States Employment Service where 
he will be considered for referral 
to available suitable employment. 

It must always be kept in mind 
that even though the worker is 
referred to a job, he should never- 
theless file a continued claim for 
the current week and certify to 
the previous week of unemploy- 


IS 


LABOR DAY 


enefits 
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REFERRALS | In this regard it is important at Example: John Doé, employed|one month after leaving receives 
| Since the fundamental objective’ all times to keep the Department , by Black Company, -is laid off by | notice from: Black Company that 
‘of the unemployment insurance | of Employment advised. of any|Black Company, which is a mem-/| unless he returns within one week, 


| program is to provide jobs for un- | change of address so that any no-|ber of an employers’ association, | his position will be terminated and 
| employed workers, it wiil usually! tices, etc., can be received by the 


because the union of which John he will no longer be an employe of 
|happen that, upon contacting the; worker promptly. Also, if the | Doe is a member has started a/ Black Company. John Doe does not 
| local office of the department, the | worker cannot appear at the time! strike at White Company, which is | return within the week, and black 
| worker will be tendered a referral | and place set for hearing, prompt. likewise a member of the employ- | Company either fills or attempts to 
|to at least one possible job from|notice of this fact and a request) ers’ association. He is eligible for | fill his position with a new em- 
| the list of those available. ‘for a continuance must be given or benefits because his Unemployment! ploye. The trade dispute continues 
| AoMateaal iscacdipection given to else the appeal may be dismissed} is due not to a leaving on his part, | for an additional three months dur- 
| a eEKeE by a representative in the | f0Y non-appearance of the worker.| but rather to a discharge or lock- ing all of which time John Doe is 
‘local office of the department to! The representative of the worker’s out by his employer. | unemployed. He is eligible for ben- 
| possible employment with an em-! local | union should be advised of | Voluntary | efits at all times after the effective 
| ployer. If the employment is suit-'the time and place of hearing and,| Even though an individual leaves date of the termination notice, be- 
lable, the worker MUST acept the'£ possible, should accompany the | his work during a trade dispute, he | Cause from such time on his unem- 
: worker. is not subject to disqualification | Ployment is caused by his discharge 


| referral or else be subject to dis-: : 
| aaanetetion under Section 58 (a)! After a full and complete hear-| uniess such leaving is voluntary on|Tather than the continuance of a 
, his part. - | trade dispute. 


(4) of-the act. jing is held the referee prepares a 
Example: John Doe is employed 2—AVAILABILITY 


However, whether “the wi written decision which is 
at Black Company where a trade A workman is subject to disqual- 
dispute exists, but where he never-| ification under Section 57 (c) if he 


nerally il he ker. If 
refuses the referral or not, he & ee eee eee eee 


upon receiving this decision the 
should ask if there are any other | a oe pibabirg: | 


‘sible job Bay 4 ‘a | worker is still dissatisfied, he must 
iia vent stand ios Rarssgbicas Myce er | appeal to the California Unemploy- 


that -he can obtain suitable em- ment Insurance Apeals Board. 


ployment if it exists. This is an 
inherent right of the worker, and 
he is entitled either to be given 
referrals to any such ‘possible siut- 


ho such openings exist. 
DETERMINATIONS 


‘Determinations are notices given satisfied with such decision. This 
by the Department of Employment 
which indicate whether a worker is 
eligible to file a claim for benefits 
and whether ‘he is entitled to re- 


ceive -:payment of such benefits. As 
far as workers are concerned, 


there are two basic types of deter-|ther hearing, unless the worker 


minations: (1) initial determina- 


tions and (2) subsequent determin- ; hearing, which request is granted, | 


ations of disqualification. 


An initial determination is a no- 
tice which states whether or not 


benefits are payable (i.e. whether | 


the worker is “unemployed” and 
has had sufficient earnings in sub- 
ject employment during his base 
period to enable him to establish 
a valid claim), the weekly. benefit 
amount payable, and the maximum 
amount of benefits payable. If the 
worker receives an initial deter- 
mination which he believes to be 
incorrect for any reason (i.e. holds 
that the worker had insufficient 
earnings in subject employment 
to file a valid claim, or awards a 
lesser weekly benefit amount ‘or 
lesser maximum award than the 
worker believes he should receive), 
the worker may, under Regulation 
No. 5, WITHIN SEVEN DAYS re- 
quest reconsideration of the ‘initial 
determination. He will then either 
be notified that his request for 
reconsideration is denied, or he 
will be given an amended initial 
determination from which, if still 
dissatisfied, he must appeal. 


Appeals to the California Unem- 


ployment Insurance Appeals Board: 


The worker must, within TEN days 


after notification or receipt of the 
‘decision of the referee, appeal to 
'the California Unemployment In- 
{surance Appeals Board if he is dis- 


oe be done in the same way in 


which an appeal to a referee is 
| perfected. If the sappeal.to the 


| Board has been properly filed, the 
Board will decide the case on the 
existing record without any fur- 


specifically requests an additional 


or unless the Board itself. orders 
an additional hearing. If the work- 
er specifically requests the right 
to. appedr-~before the Board to 
argue his ease. personally or 
through his attorney or a repre- 


sentative, this request will ‘gener- 


ally be granted. It sHould be point- 
ed out, however, that in such a sit- 
uation the Board will ustlally not 


taken and will confine the individ- 
uals to argument on the existing 
record. 

Bsat 


DISCUSSION AND TYPICAL 


EXAMPLES OF CASES DEALING) Worker voluntarily” 
‘WIFH THE DISQUALIFICATION , trade dispute, he 


PROVISIONS 
1—TFRADE DSPUTES 
To subject a worker to disqual- 


ification under ‘the ‘provisions of 


Section '56 (a) of the act, it is 
necessary that the’ worker volun- 
tarily leave his work during a 
trade dispute because of the trade 
dispute, and that his subsequent 


‘ 


janemployment be caused by this 
‘action on his part. 


| A subsequent determitiation of} Leaving 


disqualification is a notice ‘which 
advises the worker that for one or 


Regardless of the existence of a 
trade dispute, a worker willsbe dis- 


ment before leaving the office, if} more of the several reasons above} qualified only if he himself leaves 
he desires to claim unemployment | discussed the worker is disqualified his work. 


insurance benefits. At the time of 
filing the continued claim the 
worker is required to answer 
questions regarding his earnings 
during the past week, and whether 
he was able to work and available 
for work and had not refused an 
offer of or referral to suitable em- 
ployment without good cause, in 
order to enable the claims taker to 
Getermine. the eligibility of the 
claimant for benefits for the pre- 
vious week. 


An additional claim is an appli- 
eation for a determination of elig- 
ibilty for unemployment insurance 
benefits which certifies to the be- 
ginning date of a subsequent period 
of unemployment for which a con- 
tinued claim may be filed and 
which falls within a benefit year 
previously established. This occurs 
whenever a worker’s certification 
for weeks of unemployment is in- 
terrupted for any reason, such ‘as 
securing new work or being un- 
able to work for physical reasons. 
Usually, before a worker is per- 
mitted to reopen his claim he niust 
visit the placement section of the 
United States Employment Service 
where an effort will be made to 
refer him to available suitable em- 
' ployment. Whether or not he is re- 

ferred to such employment, the 
worker should visit the claims 
taker and reopen his claim before 
leaving the office. At the time the 
worker reopens his claim he is re- 
quired to_give the claims taker the 
name and address of his last em- 
ployer, but in the ordinary case 
_ no document need be completed at 
- this time. 


j from the receipt of benefits. If the 
|worker believes the determination 
; is erroneous, he must appeal. 


APPEALS 


There are two basic types of ap- 
peals concerning the payment -of 
; benefits: (1) appeals to a referee 
and (2) appeals to the California 
Unemployment Insurance’ Appeals 
Board. 

Appeals to a referee: Where the 
worker has been notified that his 
request for reconsideration of an 
initial determination has been 
denied, or he has received either 
an amended initial determination 


or a subsequent determination of 


disqualification, he must file an‘ap- 


peal within SEVEN days of such 
notification or receipt. This should 


One of the outstanding fig-) sociation. 


| until Re, 
allow any additional evidence to be | o6 z 4 nen 
| or benefits 


| is a member bargains with each o 


| 


theless desires to continue to work | is unable to do any work, or if he 


in spite of the trade dispute. Aj|is able to work but unwilling to 


violent - picket line physically pre-| work. Many factors determine this 
vents anyone from attempting to; question, but a few instances will 


cross it. Because of the violence 


be discussed here. 


‘John Doe fails to pass the picket | Age 


| line. He is eligible for benefits be- 


| The mere fact that one has 


cause his leaving of work is not) yeached such an age that he can 


voluntary on his part. 
| During a Trade Dispute 


ino longer continue his regular 
| work does not mean that he is dis- 


' Although the question has not! qualified from -receiving benefits 
| finally been determined by the/ long as he can do some work 
Supreme Court of this state, de- | and is willing to do it. 


| cisions of the courts of other states 
have pointed out that not every 
controversy which results 


stoppage of work is a trade dispute. | 
Accordingly, unless a trade dispute | 
the mere fact that the} 


exists, 
_worker leaves his work will not 
| subject him to disqualification. 


Example: Joe Doe is employed | 


|}at Black Company, Which has ‘no 
| dispute with any. eonditions, 


in a! 


Example: John Doe, age 67, who 
‘has been working as a warehouse- 
}man for 30 years, must discontinue 
such work because it has become 
too heavy for one of his age. He is 
| willing, however, to accept any 
suitable light work. He is eligible 
for benefits. 


Sickness or Injury 


etc. A|. Although a worker will be dis- 


‘co-worker of Jolin Doe is expelled} aualified from benefits so long as 
by the Executive “Board of his|he is unable to do any work be- 
union and all,the other workers at} cause of sickness or injury, the 


' the Bigt®, Company:refuge K. 
60-9 et is velr 
not during a trade’ dispute. 
Because of Trade Dispute 

Even though a trade dispute is 


in existence and eyen though aj. : : : 
Jeaves during ‘a| Welder, breaks his wrist and is un- 


dé not subject.to 
disqualification ufiless he. leaves 
because of the trade dispute: * 

Example: John Doe is employed 
:at Black Company, which is a 
|} member of an employers’ associa- 


| tion. The union of which John Doe 


|the employers in the association 


| individually. The employers of the 


: association, however, desire to bar- 
gain collectively with the union, 
and to obtain that result, although 


hours or working conditions be- 


ong oe 48 2ligible | 


mere fact that- he can no longer 


ri} continue his regular work because 


of the results ‘of siékness or injury 
does not mean that he is disqual- 
‘ified from benefits so long as there 
is some work he can do and he is 
willing to do it. 

Example 1: John Doe, who is a 


oo to do welding or any other 


type of work while the wrist is in 
a splint. He is disqualified from 
benefits. 

Example 2: Jane Doe, who is 
seven months’ pregnant, must leave 
work because of her condition. She 


f | is disqualified from benefits. 


Example 3: John Doe, street car 
operator, loses a leg and can no 


is other work (i.e. clerical work, 


lis oth continue such work. There 


| ete.) which he can and will do. He 
'there is no dispute as to wages, ;is eligible for benefits. 


Example 4: Jane Doe, a salesgirl 


tween Black Company and any of}for 20 years, must stop such work 
its employes, Black Company posts| because she is suffering from vari- 


i 


month, there will be a 25 percent 
cut in the wages of all its employes 


penn the union agrees to bargain 


ja notice stating that, beginning|cose veins, which condition pre- 
with the first day of the following | vents 


her from standing long 
hours. There is, however, other 
work (i.e. cashier, etc.) which she 
can and will do. She is eligible for 


collectively with the employers’ as- | benefits. 


John Doe leaves his 


ures in the history of the Amer-' work because of the 25 percent cut 


ican labor movement is Peter 
e McGuire. He is the real foun- 
der of the modern Carpenters’ 


be accomplished by consulting with}. E 


a representative of ‘the workers’ 
local union at once, or, if no’ one 


is available there, by going to the 
local office of the department ‘be-: 
fore the seven days have elapsed, 


where the worker should state he 
desires to file an appeal and re- 


| in wages. He is eligible for benefits, 
'since his leaving is not. because of 
ia trade dispute. 

| Continued Unemployment 


| Because of Frade Dispute 


The mere fact that an individual 
voluntarily leaves his work because 


Domestic Circumstances 

If domestic circumstances pre- 
vent a worker from accepting suit- 
able work when offered, the work- 
er is disqualified from benefits. If, 
however, someone else is available 
to care for such matters when and 
if the worker is offered” suitable 
employment, the worker is eligible 


of a trade dispute and is subject to} for benefits. 


disqualification for such action 
does not mean that he will con- 
tinue to be subject to disqualifica- 
tion for the duration of the trade 
dispute. 

Example 1: John Doe, who was 
a stock clerk in the retail outlet 
of a wholesale manufacturer, vol- 
‘untarily left-his work because of a 


1!trade dispute. Three weeks after 


quest the assistatice of a Claims} 


deputy in the preparation of such 


appeal. Before signing any forms,/ 


however, the worker should read 
carefully everything stated on 


them and be certain that all the} |: 
statements, dates, etc.; are correct 


as far as he can determine. If an 
appeal to a referee has been prop- 
erly filed, a hearing will be set at 
a place close to the residence of 
the worker and the worker will be 


ER J. McGUIRE 


Union,-one of the largest Berm unemployment is due to the ter-| 


mination of the retail business| possible employment. 


m 


the world. McGuire is best 
remembered -for starting ‘the! 


| his leaving the employer discontin- 


ued the retail outlet and decided 
to confine himself to wholesale ac- 
tivity. The trade ‘dispute, ‘however, 
continued for three additional 
months, during all of which time 


; John Doe was unemployed. From 


the date on which the Black Com- 
pany discontinued the retail out- 


‘| Jet John Doe is eligible for benefits 


in spite of his original disqualifica- 
tion, because from that time’ on his 


rather than the continuance of the 


notified in advance of the time : s set| trade dispute. 
movement to have Congress sie Example 2: John Doe, who vol-/shipfitter for five years, is dis- 


and place of such hearings so that 
he can be present with any wit- 
nesses he may desire. 


aside one day annually to be 


observed as “Labor Day.” 


j untarily Teft his work because 


trade dispute with Black Company, 


Example 1: Jane Doe, who has 
a 7-year-old child, cannot perform 
her usual work as typist because 
she is unable to obtain anyone to 
care for her child during the nor- 
mal working hours. She is disqual- 
ified from benefits. 

Example 2: Jane Doe is caring 
for her husband who is ill, but her 
mother can and will care for him 
when and if Jane Doe obtains suit- 
able employment. She is eligible 
for benefits. 

‘Restriction 

A. As to type of work, hours and 
wages: 

The mere fact a worker places 
restriction as to. the type of work, 
hours or wages he is willing to ac- 
cept does not disqualify him from 
receipt of benefits unless the re- 
strictions are so unreasonable as 
to remove him from the field of 


Example 1: John Doe who has 
been employed as a journeyman 


of a} charged by Black Company because 


(Continued on next page) 
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(Continued from preceding page) ; those enjoyed in his former em-' 


of a shortage of work. Immediately | ployment. 
upon discharge he files a claim for | Hours: 
benefits at which time he restricts 4" Offer of work is unsuitable if 


: : as the hours of the position are in 
Ye | 
himself to journeyman shipfitter’s violation of the provisions of the 


work. There is some journeyman) Laber’Code or contrary: to the pre- 


shipfitter’s work available in that} vailfng practice in that occupation ' be determined on the facts in each | 


( 
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BENEFITS © 


dn determining whether an offer 
of employment in work other than 
one’s regular work is suitable, only 
‘certain general guides can be given 
Since, as has already been pointed 
‘gut, this is a problem which must 


(S 


LABOR DAY 


Rapid Growth of American 
Labor Movement Calls for 


Intensive Education Work 


By JOHN D. CONNORS 
Dire-tor, W orrers Education Bureau of America 
Our world has grown more and more complex, but the 


community. He is eligible for bene- OF that locality. Even though the case. It can be stated as a general; worker who played such a large part in creating it still under- 


|work is suitable, however, the 
worker may have good cause for 
Example 2: Jane Doe, who has| refusing it if the hours of employ- 
worked" as a telephone operator on 


the swing shift for five years, upon ‘ with the worker’s domestic respon- 
sibilities, and if the hours are not 


becoming unemployed, « restricts those which the worker formerly 
herself: to work on the swing shift) worked in-that community. 
because it is neeessary for her to: Example 1: John Doe refused an 


be home during the daytime to | offer of reemployment which would 
care for her child. There is some! *©dU!ré straight seven days’ work 


swing shift telephone work avail-! 
ity Pag Or pate She od fits since such are not normal hours 
Example 3: John Doe, who hese eet : 
been employed as a icarieyal ee ee 2 ee 
ae ° s i ress, refused an offer of employ- 
-machinist for five years at the ment in her customary occupation 


day of rest. He is eligible for bene- 


union scale of $1.35 per hour, upon, pecause the hours of work (12 noon. 


becoming unemployed, restricts {9 9 p.m.) would prevent her pre- 
himself to work paying $1.35 per: paring meals for her children eight 


hour. He is eligible for benefits. ‘| and twelve years old. She is eligible 
B. As to employer: 


A worker who 
laid off by his usual employer is good cause. 
disqualified from receipt of bene- 


f , Wages: 
fits if he refuses to accept any “ 


, If the wages paid are below those 


work other than with his regular prevailing for similar work in the! 
employer, unless he has a definite’ community, the work offered is) 


sprigs rs: reemployment with ynsuitable. Likewise, if the wages | 
such employer in the immediate paid fer a jeb requiring a skill for. 


future. Even if he has such definite Which a union scale ‘is paid are 


| at eight hours a day without any! 


: rule, however, that one can restrict 
| one’s self to one’s former occupa- 


{ . 
| tion where: one has been unem- 


‘time, and where there are prospects 
| of work in such occupation in such 
peeenvapy cd Furthermore, an indi- 
| vidual can be downgraded to some 
| lesser skill only if there is some 
'evidence to how that the demand 
for workers in .-such lesser skill 
| cannot be filled from the ranks of 


| the unemployed who possess only | 


| Such lesser skill. 


Example 1: John Doe, a long- |} 
| shoreman, who ordinarily receives , 


stands too little of what it is all about. However, the organized 
: worker is determined that the world of tomorrow shall be one 


Ment would ~ seriously ‘interfere! ployed for only a short period of of peace and security. He recognizes that if this is ‘to be, he and 


, his fellow unionists must play a much more active role than they 
have in the past. How can they do so, with greatest benefit to 
themselves and to their neighbors locally, nationally, and inter- 
nationally? A better understanding of the problems involved is 


. essential—and that is where workers’ education comes in. 
| 
What is workers’ education? It 


is based on the needs and desires their proper places in community 
|of industrial workers both as life, so as to play their full part 
workers and as citizens in our mod-! as citizens in our democratic so- 
ern machine world. Workers’ edu- ciety. They must vote intelligent- 


é ._ | for benefits because she refused an, 
is temporarily offer of suitable employment with, 


'$1.15 per hour, refuses an offer of; cation begins with the job and 
work as a laborer at 85 cents per | seeks to aid the worker in tnder- 
hour, the acceptance of which! Standing not only that job and the 
would not preclude him from ac-! Problems of living related to it, 
cepting any future longshoreman : % 
work. He is eligible for benefits. Ca! community and. inthe larger 
Example 2: Jane Doe refuses a) World community as well. It em- 
phasizes the study of group prob- 
lems and their solution through 
group action. It is 
linked with the labor movement 
of which it is a part and upon 
/securing work in her usual occu- | which it relies for support. 


pation are good, and temporary! During the past 12 years trade 
'work of such nature would inter- ; union membership has grown from 


| teferral to temporary work as a! 
| salesgirl in a department store be- | 
cause she wishes permatient work ' 
in her usual occupation as adver- 
: tising saleswoman. Her prospects of | 


but also his relationships in the lo-' 


inextricably | 


iProfound Stuff 


ly; they must understand the 
forces at work and the issues in- 
volved not only in our domestic 


scene but in our larger world re- 


lationships as well. 

In other words, workers’ educa- 
tion aims to make a worker a 
good trade unionist, a good Amer- 
ican, and a good world citizen. 


Prof. Albert Einstein, as is gen- 
erally known, worked out the 


q 
t 


prospect, he must be willing to ac- 
cept any other suitable work which} 
would not interfere with his re- 
turn to his regular job. 


Example 1: John Doe, who is~ 


employed as a garment worker at 


below the union scale, the employ- 


; ment is unsuitable. Where there 


has been an extended period of un- 
employment, however, 
dence indicates that work in the 
former classification 


and _evi-, 


|fere with her opportunities to lo- less than four millions to ever 15; mathematical formula that made 


| cate such permanent work. She is 
| eligible for benefits. 

' Example 3: John Doe, whose ex- 
| perience has been in heavy metals, 
| refuses work as a die maker in 


millions, until today it constitutes it possible to produce the atom 
over one-tenth of the total popula-| bomb, but had nothing to do with 
| tion of this country. Because of; the mechanics of the project. In 
| this sudden growth. and increasing; fact, he knew so_little about the 


importance workers’ education has; production side that he decided to 


\Company, which.:shuts-.down .be- 


Black C : ; | individual’s - 
lack Company, is discharged by ang former wage is not available 
| his regular employer because of a jn the community, then the se- 
temporary shutdown of the plant. pious problem of downgrading 
He is advised by the employer that: 
‘he will be recalled when the plant’ termine to what extent the worker 


reopens, but that it is uncertain ; must accept a lesser wage at the 
Whether the plant will reopen expense of being disqualified from 
within three. weeks or within three penoefits. Both the Supreme Court 


months. John Doe refuses to accept ang the Commission have consis- 


‘any. .offers.of- suitable employment tently held° that-any wage cut in 
other “than from his former ‘em-) . ee “e 


ployer. John Doe is_ disqualified 
from benefits. 

Example 2: John-Doe is employ- 
ed as a process «worker. by 


the employment without danger of 
| being disqualified. However, 
; whether a wage cut of 25 per cent 


i arises, and it is necessary to de-| 


excess of 25 per’cent would be such | 
;as to justify’ the worker refusing 


‘light metals because he is not three immediate tasks. 

| qualified to do the work. He is, TRAINING NEW MEMBERS 

| eligible for benefits. 
Example 4: Jane Doe, a regis- lions ‘of new members in their 

tered nurse experienced.-in.. public | rights, duties, and obligations as 


‘The first is to train -these mil-; 


' inspect the atom bomb, plant at 


Oak Ridge~and thereby learn how 
the trick’s done. — 

A great atom scientist showed 
Einstein around the ‘{hade, point- 


health and industrial nursing, re-| members-6f thei® unions and to ac-| ing out all the various types of in- 


fuses an offer of work as a general quaint the, zak and file with what 
duty floor nurse in a hospital when | the iabee kdb earth stands for and 
|unemployed only several weeks.| how it funcjipns—organizationally 
She is eligible for benefits. Fe ananaahy. ft ‘the néw mem- 
CONCLUSION /ber knows thes8é™“things and the 

While there are numerous other history of the organized labor 
Phases of the law which might be movement in general and his own 
‘discussed, the nature of this book-, union in particular, he can become 
‘let does not allow it. The workers!|an effective unionist...He should 


tricate machines and explaining 
the different procesSses-as he went 
along. Einstein listened to all the 
explanations without offering any 
comment. Finally, after inspecting 
the whole plant, he was _ ushered 
into the reception room and was 
about to leave when he noticed 
something that. interested _him. 


cause of a temporary lack of work: 
Biack Company advises him that 


or Tes$ will subject a worker to dis- 
{qualification must depend on the 
, facts in each case. 


‘er, which company has an under- 


a shipment of fruit will be in with-| Example 1: John Doe, a carpen- 
in two weeks and that at that time’ te : 
cca oa pra aiea ae gem cupation because the wages offered 
| He is eligible for benefits. 


“ ; Example 2: John Doe, a carpen- 
standing with the employment ser-! ane tcx P 


‘vice that any employee sent to it | cupation. under Civil Service be- 
can leave at any time to return to 


f j John as | cause the employment was in a 
an tie loyment. John Doe re-' unionized town and the work of- 
meee, however, 00 Gerept ony JOD -7464 paid less than the prevailing 


other than with his former em- : is POE 
le. H ligible for bene- 
ployer. John Doe is disqualified ; sa So ee 


‘can ‘supplement what is stated 
/herein, however, by. reading most | 
|earefully all the publications of 
, the Department of Employment, by 


| address them. 


| e e . 
| In closing, it should again be 


ter, refused work in his usual 0C- | emphasized that workers should! education has to do—and do well 


|register for work and_file claims 
'for benefits IMMEDIATELY upon 
i|becoming unemployed, regardless 
iof the reason of unemployment, 
{and upon becoming reemployed 


also ‘understand something about! Kinstein walked around the con- 
democratic ‘processes, should study) traption slowly, examined it care- 
parliamentary law, public speak-| fully, stepped back to get the 
ing, and grievance procedure. With| whole picture of the gadget, turned 


r, refused work in his usual oc- creating study groups within their this solid foundation the new mem-|to his guide and asked: “I now 
| local unions, and by inviting speak- ! 


: below the union pay scale. | See Gut o | uni | i in. 
ahs Chnibahy aba cine were t pay (ers familiar with the program to/ union through thick and thin 


ber is more apt to stick with his ynderstand everything connected 
with the manufacture of atom 
bombs except this little machine 
over there in the middle of the 
room. What is it used for?” 

The guide replied: “Oh, that 
thing. That’s what we use to wax 
the floor!” 


| TRAINING LEADERS 
i - The second task which workers’ 


—is to train union leaders to do 
their jobs better. In recent years 
the qualifications for an effective 
‘trade union official have changed. 
‘In early days many a successful 


from benefits. 


Example 3: Jane Doe, a jour- 


should be certain to return and! leader won his victories by pound- 
'certify to any previous weeks of|ing the table and outshouting the 


Crooked Eyeglasses 


Example 3: John Doe is employ- 
ed as a process worker by Black 


‘neyman shipfitter, refused an offer 
‘of employment as a_ production 


‘compensable 
| These two things are most import- | 


unemployment. | other fellow. 


But today a new| Stay away from those advertis- 
element has been injected into the, jing eyeglass merchants who offer 


Black Com ei cases Our Gal, 7 toe Pee Ow Pee — eg : 
7 betes 4 rails sci he sn poourneyman shipfitter. She is eli-| 


ithi i or benefits. 
within two weeks and that at that) gible for ben 


‘labor leader’s relationships with| you a $1 eye examination or a pair 
management. Fortunately, the old| of glasses at a “bargain” price. 
violence on the picket line is dis-| phus warns Consumers Union. If 
appearing and workers’ representa-| you go te such an optician you 


SOME OFFICES OF THE 
CALIFORNIA EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICE 


time he should return to work. He 
is offered a job with White Com- 
pany as a process worker, but this 
company has no agreement with 


Working Conditions: . 

An offer of employment in one’s 
| former type.of work generally is 
deemed to be suitable, unless the 
working conditions or the premises 


| Alameda, 1208. Park Street; | 
| Berkeley 4, 2261 Shattuck Avenue; | 
i Coalinga, 361 North Fifth Street; ; 


‘Fort Bragg, 411 Main Street; Gilroy. | 


tives now meet representatives Of wit almost certainly be sold glasses 
managenient around the confer-;| whether you need them or not. 
ence table; it is no longer a ques-! And the salesman will make every 
tion of outshouting but rather of| eport to get you to buy a more 


the employment service that any | ore found to be dangerous to 


employee sent to it can leave at} , 
: health or safety because of viola- 
any time to return to former em tion of State Safety - Laws. Even 


ployment. John Doe refuses to ac-. : ‘ : 
‘cept any job other than with his: though the work is otherwise. suit- 


former employer. John Doe is eli-| le, however, if its acceptance 
gible for ee | will be hazardous to the health of 


3. SUITABLE EMPLOYMENT | the individual worker, there will | 


Under Section 58(a). (4): of the € good cause for refusing it. 
California. Unemployment | Insur-| - Example 1: Jane Doe, a copyist, 
ance Act, an individual is disquali- Tefuses employment in a bookbind- 


out-thinking and out-arguing the 
other fellow in orderly collective 
bargaining. When the labor man 
must match wits with the shrewd- 
‘est brains which management can 
employ, he must—to win his point 
—be well versed in economics, la- 
bor law, job evaluation, and all 
other matters involved in our com- 


119 South Monterey Street; Hay- 
'ward, 920 C Street; Hollister, 341 
| San Benito Street; Lodi, 125 North 
; Stockton Street; Los Banos, 917 
i6th Street; Madera, 114 North F 
Street; Martinez, 612 Las -Juntas 
| Street; Merced, 622 19th Street; 
| Modesto, 1226 I Street; Monterey; | 
266. Pearl Street; Napa, 1033, 


Spee 7, 12th & plex industrial relations. : 
lak Steels: Palo ‘Alto; 441 Emer-| The labor official’s relationships 


expensive pair than those which 
have been advertised. 

If you insist, on buying at the 
aiivertised price, the chances are 
you'll get “spite glasses”—purpose- 
ly incorrect prescriptions, with 
poor, badly fitted frames. A typ- 
ical firm in Washington broadcasts 
a $9.75 bargain offer, but actually 
gets $30 or more. The same glasses 
would cost less at any ethical op- 


fied from benefits for refusing an! ing establishment where the Pub- 


; ; ij with mapagement are not the 
‘offer of suitable employment with- lic Health Service of the state has | S0P Street; Paso Robies, 720 14th! 


| whole picture, however. He has| tician’s. 


out good cause. However, while served notice upon the employer Petaluma, 130 Kentucky 


the language of the section is sim-; that its premises are violative of 
ple, its application has given rise| the State Law with reference to 
to one of the most complicated | ventilation, cleanliness, etc. She is 
phases of the Act. Although it is; eligible for benefits. 
essential both that the offer of| Example 2: Jane Doe, who for- 
employment. be suitable and™that|Merly worked as an aircraft as- 
‘it be refused without good cause | Sembler, refuses such work because 
‘pefore a disqualification can be. it previously caused her to become 
assessed, the Board and its sub-! nervous and ill. She is eligible for 
sidiary agents have so. combined| benefits. 
the two concepts that the discus-| Example 3: Jane Doe, who re- 
sion of suitability and of good) fused an offer of work in her usual 
cause must be combined here. . <, employment because the hours of 
A. Regular Empldyment work would preclude her eating at 
It can be stated generally that, her regular times set by her doe- 
an offer to a worker of his regu- tor, is eligible for benefits because, 
lar employment is suitable employ-. although the 
ment which he cannot refuse with- 
out good cause unless the hours, 
wages or working -conditions are 
substantially less favorable than 


refusing the same. .. . ; 
B.. Other Than Regular 
Employment 


Street; rs 
oe ; also an obligation to conduct the 
Street; Pittsburg, 480 Black Dia-| Sethe At ita uniow ti = Wodiieie- 


mond Street; Richmond, 350 Ninth’ ,. z 
. . ' lik nd democratic way, so that 
|Street; Salinas, .125. Monterey Rke @ y 


1 
i 


Street; San. Francisco 3, 1690 Mis-{‘™ ay function amsientty- 
sion Street, San Francisco 4, 154 
Sansome Street; San Jose 14, 215 
‘West Santa Clara Street; San Luis: 
Obispo, 718 Pismo Street; San Ma-' 
teo, 26 B Street; San Rafael, 1557 
Fourth Street; Santa Barbara, 22 
East Victoria Street; Santa Cruz, 


‘23 Front Street; Santa Maria, 310° 


West Main Street; Santa Rosa, 501. 
Third Street; Sonora, 811 North | 
Washington Street; S. San Fran- 
cisco, 215 Linden Avenue; Stock- 


It goes without saying, however, 
that as the years go by there will 
inevitably be -vacancies in the 
ranks of the present leaders. 
Workers’ education can discover 
new talent and train younger lead- 
ers to take the places of the old. 


There are a few opticians who 
sell lew priced glasses of good 
quality. Such an optician is likely 
to be associated with a health plan 
or fraternal organization. But if 
any optician advertises a low price 
and then tells you the glasses sold 


at that price are no good, walk 


out. 


This ‘could well begin with a train-| Agreeable Fellow 


ing program for the shop steward, 
who is the worker’s first contact 
with management. Unless he does 
this job well, the whole labor-man- 
agement relationship becomes more 


employment — was, ton, 
suitable, she had good cause for| Ukiah, 295 N. School Street; Val- 


111 South “Sutter Street; | gifficult. 
TRAINING FOR CITIZENSHIP 


lejo, 515 Marin Street; Ventura, 53 | 


|South California; Watsonville, 21/ the task of aiding both leaders and 
West Lake Avenue. 


rank and file members to take 


ee 


. Finally, workers’ education faces _ 


“What is the shape of the 
earth?” the teacher asked my 
young nephew Roland the other 
day. 

“Round,” he answered, 
“How do you know it’s round?” 
“All right, then it’s square. I 


don’t want any argument about it.” 
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SKILLED MECHANIC 


The Flying Red Horse Signifies 80 Years of 


ee ae iin ed F 
Ready for Action! | Friendly Relationship Between Labor and In- 


dustry. Patronize Where You See the Sign of the 
Flying Red Horse 


This veteran has 


been trained to Your Friendly MOBILGAS DISTRIBUTOR 
keep motors and . 
machines. operat- 


ing. He is a top ae | | 
sect |! RUSS COBURN 
shooter and an | SS 5 Yi 


A-1 maintenance 
mechanic. : Wholesale Agent 


Let's Start 


General Petroleum Corporation 


° | Plant on Griffin Street Phone 3592 

Him off : | 
right! , 

Other Veterans with many technical skills.are also in need a jobs. | LABOR DAY GREETINGS 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE | 
SALINAS MONTEREY 
125 Monterey Street 465 Pacific | ee Te 
Phone 4873 Phone 4191 ! ee eee eh, 4 Floors 


This message has-been contributed to. Monterey County's effort in 
the Jobs for Veterans Program by 


 CINCOTTA BROS. : 
Complete Line of | HOLMAN'S 


Commercial Fishing Supplies and Accessories | DEPARTMENT STORE 


203: ALVARADO’ STREET—MONTEREY | 
Home Office—169 Jefferson. Street—San Francisco - |\| !Pacific Grove California 


Labor Day 
Greetings 


Oe el eb 


| igage Money 
SPECIALISTS IN FHA FINANCING 
Since 1935 


See Us About Veterans Low Cost Loans 


|THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


Pacific Grove, California 
Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Hear Ye! Hear-Yel 


Let’s All Get Together At 


The Many of you have al- 


ready made this your 
popular hideaway 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
Many Veterans and Their Families | 
Are Without Homes | 

If you have a house or apartment vacancy give the vets a break—list it with || 
| 
| 


THE UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
125 Montérey St. ~ Phone 4873 Salinas 


\Shalimear 
| A Really Exclusive 
RENDEZVOUS 


With an “Out-of-This-World” 


THIS MESSAGE SPONSORED BY 


HOMER T. HAYWARD LEW-ELLENS 


Telephone-7246 - 


LU MBER co. ' ~ Salinas’ Newest and Most Modern ATMOSPHERE 
i a ete ee ) "Phone 9589 
General Office: 30 JOHN:ST.—At the Foot of Monterey gies And we shore do 
11 Abbott St.. Salinas, California = pe phone 9643 SALINAS 237 Salinas St, SALINAS 
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The History of Labor Unionism in America! 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The following are excerpts from the re-| 
cently-published Encyclopedia of the National Labor Relations 
Board. They contain data conceming the background of the 
Jabor movement which every unionist should know.) 

“Among the proposals of General Douglas MacArthur for 
the economic rebuilding of Japan is the formation of free labor 
unions for workers after the American patterns.” (News dispatch 
from Tokyo, January 2, 1946.) 


Just. what is the true American 
pattern of labor unions? Fifteen 
million.men and women in the 
United States today pay union dues 
and. consider themselves members 
of unions “after the American pat- 
tern.” The American pattern dif- 
fers greatly from the English pat- 
tern for in that country a highly 
organized political party has just 
assumed control of the Govern- 
ment, It differs basically from the 
slave labor unions of Soviet Russia 
and the degraded labor unions..of 
the Nazi.and Fascist countries... No 
doubt it will be different in pattern 
from tthe unions in European coun- 


tries now going Socialistic and So-; to prevent their wages being cut,/ dren, give them a proper educa-| 


Between 1800 and 1810 the shoe- 
makers and printers in such cities 
as New York, Boston, Baltimore, 
Albany, Pittsburgh, Washington, 
and New Orleans had labor unions, 
but the story of their successes and 
failures are lost in the dim dawn 
' of union history. 

EARLY ISSUES 

Most of the strikes of the first 
years after 1800 in the colonies 
were .on the issue of wages. The 
printers, shoemakers, carpenters, 
hatters, tailors, stonecutters, . rig- 
gers, stevedores, and common la- 
borers threatened or called strikes 


tradition of the 1805 to 1850. period} 
was that of John Stuart Mill, | 
Adam Smith, and Ricardo, namely 
Economic Liberalism and the no-! 
tion that wealth had no restraints | 
and property no limitations. i 


stemmed from Anglo-Saxon law as)’ 


stone, the father of English law, 
and it tought men that the owner 
of property can do anything with, 
that property he pleases in spite of, 
the hunger and want.of his fellow | 
men and his social responsibility 
to his fellow. men who have helped | 
create his wealth and share in its | 
stewardship and give it tse 


a bedrock heritage from = 


value. 


Challenging that principle of) 


Economic Liberalism. has been the 
claim of unionists that human: 
rights in most cases precede prop- | 
erty rights. Enlightened union 
leadership believed that the right 
of a man to a job, his right to! 
support his family, feed his chil-! 


cial Democrat in current elections. in.some cases below the sum of : tion, and live secure in frugal com- | 


40 MILLION WORKERS 
Somewhere between fifty and 
sixty million people work for 


, six dollars for a weeks’ work. 


CLOSED UNION: SHOP 
Indicative of the spirit of union- 


| 


fort were the most basic, sacred, | 
and fundamental rights in Amer-| 


ica. 


= 


Journalism 


By JOHN SWINTON 


(One of America’s oldést and most beloved journalists was 
tendered a banquet by his fellow-editors, and surprised his hosts 
with the following word). 


There is no such thing in America as an independent press, 
unless it is in the country towns. 

You know it and I know it. There is not one of you who 
dares to write his honest opinions, and if you did you know 
beforehand that it would never appear in print. 

I am paid $150 a week for keeping my honest opinions out 
of the paper I am connected with—others of you are paid 
similar salaries for similar things—and any of you who would 
be so foolish as to write his honest opinions would be out on 
the streets looking for another job. 

The business of the New York journalist is to destroy the 
truth, to lie outright, to pervert, to vilify, to fawn at the feet 
of Mammon, and to sell his race and his country for his daily 
bread. You know this and I know it, and what folly is this to 
be toasting an “Independent Press.” 


weges and salary in the United) ism since the dawn of its history in 
States. About ten milion are self-| the United States is the conflict 
employed, or. work as laborers in| with. employers who opposed the 
homes, on farms, or are in the) closed shop and the union shop. 
armed forces. Roughly,. around | The hardy Philadelphia shoemak- 
forty million people comprise the| ers immediately after their first 
working force in our country which; permanent organization in 1794 
might be organized into unions. In| compelled the. employers to retain 


PAINTS ARE ~ 
DANGEROUS 


Some of the modern. quick-dry- 


the past decade labor has tripled 
its membership. If it progresses as 
rapidly during the next ten years 
it will become the-dominant eco- 
nomic and political force-in Ameri- 
can life and. hasten the trend to 
colectivism or--state Socialism. 

Professor Sumner Slichter, Har- 
vard Universitys’ outstanding au- 
thority on labor management rela- 
tions, tells us that between 1890 
and 1940 the high school graduates 
of this country increased thirty 
fold, or 3000 per cent. Most of the 
forty milion comprising our labor 
force have at least had some por- 
tion of a high school education and 
readily understand labor and. eco- 
‘nomic problems. They wish to 
know. something of the history of 
the American labor movement. 
BIASED LABOR NEWS 

Finally, the general public, mer- 
chants, white colar workers, and 
the unorganized, are profoundly 
stirred by the headlines announcing 
strikes and the proposals of labor 
leaders as they affect prices and 
living costs. But the news they 
receive is biased, slanted, angled, 
and to understand the justice of 
strikes and their legality a study 
of all the facts is necessary. For 
ten years labor and lJabor’s needs 
have dictated the economic legisla- 


tion and industrial relations. Many | 


connive at, others hope to destroy, 
and multitudes believe that this 


role of labor in the saddle will not} 


last. An honest view is that the 


pendulum should swing back to the, 


middle and the economy of the 
country will be dictated neither 
by capital and management (as it 


was for 140 years in American life) ' 
and not unduly by labor as it has| 


probably unavoidably been during 


; none but union men in their shops|ing paints and lacquers dry by the 
| and imposed a heavy fine on non-; evaporation of some volatile sol- 
/-union shoemakers who. went to; vent with fire hazard properties 
| work without joining the union.| similar to gasoline. Such paints 
“~ Scabs were hounded and heav-|@nd other finishes should there- 
| fore be used only in well ventilated 
rooms and sources of ignition such 
as open flames, cigarettes, lanterns, 


| ily punished. One manufacturer in| 
| Philadelphia Who refused to dis- 
| charge a non-union employe held 
| out for over a year and a half but, etc., should be kept away from the 
iwas finally forced to move his| vicinity of the painting operation. 
city. Other em-| The danger depends largely upon 

the surface covered; repainting a 


business to another 
| ployers were forced to pay the) 
| small object such as a chair pro- 


' fines of the ‘scabs’ or to instruct 
| them to do so themselves under 
| pain of discharge. Philadelphia | entire wall surface is coated. 
| shoemakers refused to eat at the; The danger of the production of 
'same boarding house where non- | flammable vapors may be roughly 
{union men 

iostracism proved effective. 
|cotting of commodities was un- 
|known.” (History of Labor Un-| can. 
Reowediageovey R. Commons and labor | 
|historians of the University of; Trelatively quick-drying paints do 


There may be some. excep- 


| 


| Wisconsin, Vol. 1.) a 
LABOR LAWS i large quantities. Most paints con- 
From about 1775 to 1825 manu- tain linseed oil or other drying oils 
facturing expanded with almost ex-| Which have a tendency to heat 
plosive force. For toilers in fac-| Spontaneously when soaked up in 
tories this caused an almost com-| rags or cotton waste. Paint rags 
| plete break with the past. France, Should be burned or placed in a 
!in 1791 and England in 1800 and | covered metal can immediately. 
‘again in 1814 through repeal of| When painting in cold weather, 
the Guild regulations embodied in| never place the can of paint on 
the Law of Apprentices, which had| top of the stove to heat. Many 
been in effect since 1562, out-law-| lives have been lost as a result of 
ed workers’ unions and forced the| this practice. If necessary to heat 
|individual to bargain singly with! paint before applying it, place the 
‘employers for his wage. From) paint can in a pan of hot water 
1805 to 1850 American law: by in-| away from the stove, 
voking the principle of the com- | Paint removers, except those 
| mon Jaw doctrine of conspiracy, de-| mixed with water, give off highly 
feated all efforts of unions to or-| flammable vapors and should be 
ganize and spread. As a result the | used only in well ventilated loca- 


} 
' 


| 


“open market” and neither thej source of ignition. 
worker, the general public, nor the 
State had any voice in his wages! 
| and hours, 


duces less fumes than when an| 


boarded. This social| estimated by the speed with which’ 
Boy- | the solvent will evaporate and the} 
| paint dry up when left in an open} 
tion to this rule, however, for some’ 


‘mot produce flammable vapors in| 


'employer could buy labor in the tions where there is no possible | 


We are the tools and vassals of rich men behind the scenes. 
We are the jumping-jacks; they pull the strings and we dance. 
Our talents, our possibilities and our lives are all the property 
of other men. We are intellectual prostitutes. 


He'd Had Enough! PRIORITY | 


| A man driving a Packard was 
i stopped bythe driver of a Model 
| Tf Ford, whose car was stalled be- 
| Side the road. He asked the owner 
| 0f the Packard to tow him to the 
| nearest garage. The reply was 
that he was in a hurry but would 
| be glad to give him a lift. 

| The Ford was ‘fastened behind 
| the Packard and_ just before start- 
| ing the driver“of the’ Packard.gave 
ithe following instructions: “I us- 
ually travel about 120 miles an 


hour, so if you’ séé ‘a traffic cop 


iI teld the man Id like to get 
A little harmony; 

He said: “The ceilings are too low; 
Production isn’t free.” 

I-asked about some. world accord, 
Prepared or in the rough; 

He shrugged his shoulders and re- 

plied, 

“We just can’t get the stuff.” 


“What are my. chances for some 
peace?” 

I asked him with a sigh. 
|coming, honk your horn.” They ; “The trouble is,” he answered me, 
started down’ the: highway. and! “Demand exceeds supply.” 
reached. the speed of 100 miles an|“We need some trustfuiness,” I 
hour. A cop was sighted following, said, 
so the driver in the Ford honked.! “And honesty true blue.” 

The Packard was speeded up to He said, “it’s awful hard to get, 
120 miles, and lost the-traffic of-|~- Not much is coming through.” 
| ficer. 

Shortly after that the officer| “Is tolerance yet coming through? 
| reported to his station. He went in,! How’s patience and restraint?” 
took off his star, laid it down, and | “Production should be good,” he 

said, 

“But just the same it ain’t.” 

Of milk of human kindness I 

Next made an inquiry, 

But got the word I'd have to haye 

A high priority. 


'said: “I’ve had many peculiar ex- 
| periences and I’ve seen all kinds of 
|funny things, but I never before 
‘saw a Model T honking to pass a| 
| Packard that was going 120 miles 
| an hour!” 


Our Free Air ‘And the Cottonmouths 


| The commentator sneers and snorts! A farmer was explaining to 3 

| Of strikes ... the public, gypped, city woman what a menace insects 

| But does he lash big business? Nix. are to farm products—how potato 

It isn’t in the script! bugs ruin potato crops and corn 

—Marshall Leavitt. borers destroy corn. 

—_— The woman listened attentively, 

The future of democracy de- then exclaimed: “And the poor 

pends on whether it is able to dairy people. How the butterflies 
| depend on us. | must bother them.” 


the past ten years. 
MONEY INTOXICATION 

TRADE UNIONS RECENT : | In times of expanding economic 
_ At no time in our nation’s history | geyelopment men universally grow 
is a clear concept and honest aP-| intoxicated with the notion that 
praisal of the success and failure | money and its making is all that 
of labor more needed than now. matters. England did it under 
“Before the War for Independ-; Elizabeth, the Industrial Revolu- 
ence this country had no trade} tion did it at the end of the Eigh- 
unions in the modern acceptance of} teenth Century, and the boom days 
the term. In the three largest cities; of the 1920’s did it to America. 
of the colonies—New York, Bos-| We may be on the threshold of an- | 
ton, and Philadelphia—there were! other. such inflationary and ex-| 
labor bodies, but their function and; panding era with its consequent ; 
purpose was much like that of the! crash. 

-nedieval Christian Guilds and they; The judges who convicted the 
emphasized charity, fraternalism,| Snoemakers in various cities of 
mutual aid, death benefits, and) conspiracy from 1809 to 1815 in| 
benevolence. Such and death bene-| six trials took the view that trade, 
fit societies, small cooperative ven- | and manufacture would be im- 
tures, and the keeping up of a’ paired if journeymen were allowed | 
brother’s work at fixed standards| to confederate for the purpose of | 
of craft skill together with coun-| establishing their wages in the: 
sel to fulfill his family and social same way that employers were ,al- | 
morals, summarize and describe jowed to combine to fix their! 
the content of their functioning. prices. This conviction was based | 
- The true story of American la-! on the-belief that the prosperity of, 
bor unions begins with the shoe-| business and its owners was the | 
makers of Philadelphia who organ-| sole determinant and was foremost | 
ized in 1794 under the name of the’ in making good times. It has been 


Agitators—1776 Style 


By going back into historical | 
precedent, it can easily be main- | 
tained that Jefferson, Washington, | 
Franklin and Patrick Henry and | 
the rest were agitators. It was not 
in the mind of every colonist to re-' 
bel under the slogan, “Taxation 
without representation.” In all 
truth, many of the inhabitants of; 
the original thirteen states suf-) 
fered no palpable burdens under} 
British rule. They had to be| 
aroused to their disabilities. 


Federal Society of Journeymen | the underlying political principle of |; 


Soliloquy of a Bigot 


Ah don’t know what this world is comin’ to,_really Ah 
don’t... . People always talkin’ ‘bout racial equality an’ 
silly things like that... . An’ doin’ away with the poll tax. 
.. . Ah guess they just want evvybody to vote... . Dam- 
yankees. . . . How can you control the vote without the poll 
tax? . . . The way things are now Ah get elected by about 
3 per cent of the people and evvy one of them a friend of 
mine. . . . They can’t say Ah don’t know my electorate. .. . 
How many of those damyankee congressmen can say that. 
... Ah'm much better off than they are. . . . Look at all the 
letters they get.evvy week fum theah constituents. . . . Ah’m 


mighty glad mine cain’t write. .. . Ah used to get as much 
mail as they do, but it's fallen off since the letters stopped 
comin’ fum Germany. . . . Well, shut mah mouf an’ call me 
Haw Haw if they ain’t bringin’ up that anti-lynchin’ bill again. 
.. « If they all had theah way a mand have no rights atall. 
. . . A hangin’s good fo’ people. ... . Lets ‘m get rid of some 


Cordwainers and maintained their 
organization pe through a bitter 
ten weeks’ strike in 1799. They 
were well organized up until the 
time. when the courts destroyed 
them by the so-called conspiracy 
trials in 1806. ns : 


the Republican party along with 
high tariffs. In general, _ union) 
,leaders have maintained that high |’ 
wages and abundant circulation of |’ 
money is the cause of prosperity. 
PROPERTY VERSUS PEOPLE 
The philosophy underlying this. 


“Trade unions.are the bul- 
wark of modern democracies.” 
— WAM E.° GLADSTONE, 
Great 19th Century English 
Prime Minister. 


excess energy. . . . Why. that's an institution-in ouch State. 
. «. That's the trouble with them damyankee radicals—they 
got no feelin’ fo’ tradition. . . . Well. Ah gotta quit now an’ 
go get that sheet out of the laundry fo’ that meetin’ tonight. 
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How to | 


Keep On iE { 
Living i 


GREETINGS TO ALL LABOR 


“THE MODERN WAY } es 
-- TO FINANCE” 


TI ME § ALES Your job, your income and - 
many cases your future wel-' 
being may depend on your be- 

AUTOMOBILES ing steadily on the job. Off-the- : "Next i importance to free- 

| job accidents, too, are therefore|| dom and justice is popular 

TRACTORS a matter of serious importance: education,. without witch nei- 

to you. ther freedom nor justice can 

Use the following 17-point list as|| be permanently maintained.” 

a basis for your thinking on “off- —JAMES A. GARFIELD, 20th 

the-job” accidents: President of the U. S. 


1. Cross streets only at intersec- 
tions, with the light, and on the! 


crosswalk. 'WHAT UNION — 


2. Before leaving the curb look! 


| both ways to be sure you nave DUES BRING 


time to cross safely. Pas 

| go to the nearest curb and wait;, the-f ues Dring 
| until crossing is safe. = e form of better employer- 
| employe relations, is succinctly 


FINANCING 


HOME APPLIANCES 
PERSONAL LOANS 


R 4. Drinking, on the part of driver | outlined in the followin message 

NINE OFFICES IN F.H.A. LOANS | or pedestrian or both, is a factor in| from: an. AFE canajhaets gunildhiat 

MONTEREY COUNTY a number of accidents. | im 1987 and as applicable ‘today: as 
TO SERVE YOU VETERANS LOANS 5 Motor vehicle accidents cause! then: 


many injuries and deaths. The | 
| working days lost from this type of 
accident alone represent a shanre= 


ful human and economic waste ss " -gaSt 
Nobody has to run through a stop! ea —— Te es 
|Jight in order to punch a clock on! pa b joini seat atten oa —. 
| time. Leave the house a couple of, oon rat i Daphne insane tes ee 
itunes ‘sawbine. | also interested in getting action. 

| 6. Drive carefully. Money for cai It is impractical for the whole 
| repairs or hospital and doctor bills| work force to go to the office to 
'can be better used elsewhere. talk over the work contract with 
| % Combat carbon monoxide gas *he bess, and so you select your 
'by opening garage doors before Dest informed and ablest spéltes- 
| starting up the automobile. ; man to go for you. But can your 
8. When out walking, particu- ®blest fellow worker afford to stand 


Your union dues pay for service. 
The . union can do. fer you what 
you. cannot do- for -yourself.: You . 


larly at night, on a highway, walk UP for Tr —-~ the. entplaper 
on the left side of the road facing can fire for it? This is why 


MONTEREY TRUST & Also Branches in 
399 Alvarado St. f 


CARMEL Gonzales the traffic on that side and wear pay gic pay a salary to its 
Kin it or carry something white. ms © ues ; 
Dolores & 7th Sts. Ss ALINAS g C Y |} 9. If you-use a bicycle see that But to run your union your 
= ‘ | it is mechanically safe—brakes and executive needs more than his sal- 
Main & Gebilan Sis. bell in proper working order, sad- @Fy- 


idle fastened at right height, han-| He must have money in order to 

dlebars and grips tight, tires hard get the information and the assis- 

| and sound, ‘pedals turning freely,, tance he needs to negotiate agree- 

= chain and sprockets guarded, etc.; ments covering your job. 

Then ride it safely. He must be able to help you get 

‘STOP’ MEANS—STOP! ; compensation for accidents or for , 
10. A railroad track between the, unemployment, 

| job and the home presents a haz-! He must be able to protect your 

ard no worker has the right to dis- interests whenever changes are 

| regard. “Stop, Look and Listen’, Made in your industry. 

| before crossing. He must help all union members 
11. Many off-the-job accidents to get jobs. 

occur at home. About half of all He must work for Jaws to pro- 

home fatalities, result from falls, tect workers and werk against 

Preventing falls will help keep laws that would interfere with 

workers. on the job and their fam- YOur progress. F 

ilies safe too. Falls from good lad-' He must represent you in civic 

tat aren’t nearly so common as 28nd social activities in your com- 


639 'E. Alisal 


gee rere eer ane nett ee EE SORE RE EE eee came / 


GREETINGS BEST WISHES 


falls from make-shifts. Falls, like Munity in order to get for you, 
many home accidents, are often your wife and your children the 
lthe fault of somebody besides the best possible opportunities for good 
victim. Children must be taught to #nd»satisfactory. living. 
pick up their play things when they; Your dues are an investment in 
| are through playing with them, ' the benefits of « union—steadily 
| Adults can set a good example by , rising wages as conditions war- 
leaving nothing around that might , rant, greater leisure through _the 
cause someone to fall, particularly Shorter work week and vacations 
on stairs and steps. with pay, committees to represent 
JUICE AND BATHROOMS you in grievances and preblems of 
12. Turning on an electric light| the job, greater security and better 
while standing in the bathtub in-| ¢mployment relationships. ‘i 
vites disaster. A defective switch| 
/ with you in the water in the tub| 
;completes a circuit—with you in 
| the middle. People have been elec- 
| trecuted when radios fell in bath- 
tubs, also by short circuits in heat- 
ers, shavers, curling irons and vi- 
brators. These should not be kept 
| in the bathroom. 
|. 13. Plenty of serious accidents 
| can be traced directly to the plain 
| foolishness of the use of gasoline 
and kerosene in the home. If you 
must. have either in the home, see 
that the cans are tightly stoppered 
so that the explosive vapors can 
| not escape. Paint the gasoline can 
! red—the kerosene blue. Keep cans, 
outside the house. Men, women 
and children have died because 
someone-mistook gasoline for kero- | 


ha 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGER — 


SALINAS VALLEY VEGETABLE EXCHANGE 


SWELL ADVICE 


At the end of the fifth round, 
the heavyweight staggered to his 
corner in a dazed and battered: _ 
condition, His manager approached 
him and whispered in his ear: 

“Say, Slugger, P've got a swell 
idea. Next time he hits you, hit 
him back.” 


ae 
\ > 


— 


Growers fe Packers  —j Shippers. 
CALIFORNIA and AR'ZONA VEGETABLES __ 
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LABOR DAY 


Joint Committees Set Up 
To Promote Harmony, End 
Grievances that Develop 


When the war was approaching its final phase, Britain's 
_ Trades Union Congress began to think about the return and 
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Britain's Trade Unions and the Service 


At Your 
Service 


By PHILIP HANNAH 


{ 


‘ 


Assistant Secretary of Labor 


Mer 
FORGOTTEN MAN 


Forgotten 364 days out of the year, Peter J. McGuire gets 
back into the public spotlight once a year when the star spe(k- 
ers at union picnics and celebrations extol him as the founcer 
of Labor Day. 

Generally overlooked are his early efforts and those of hun- 


up for the British Services. 
‘They started off with the firm 
desire that there should be no con- 
flict of interests between the trade 
union movement and the ex-serv- 
icemen and so the T.U.C. set up 
a sub-department at a central of- 
fice with a returned ex-serviceman 
(an old member of their staff) in 
charge, to deal with problems of 
reinstatement, pensions, resettle- 
ment, etc. In addition, the T. U.C. 


ganization which was formed after 
_ the 1914-18 war to handle prob- 
lems of Britain’s ex-servicemen as 


rious towns, and generally to look 
a@iter all ex-servicemen irrespective 
of the fact that they were men of 
the first World War or of any pre- 


resettlement of four or five million men who had been called! 


set up a joint committee with the. 
British Legion. The latter is an or-. 


such, to give social facilities in va-’ 


The power and influence of| dreds more like him which broke the ground for today’s power- 
Britain’ we “cratt “unione” things | the American labor movement} ful labor movement of 14 million strong. He was one of the 
are most difficult. The main craft! today is reflected in the United | generals in the battles that determined what shape the Ameri- 
unions have agreed to open their States Department of Labor.| can labor movement was going to take and he crowned the 
ranks without question to fully, Never in its 32 years of exist-| success of his philosophy with a leading role in the creation 
trained men of the armed forces:;ence as an independent exec-| Of the AFL, which those battles made possible. 
those who have served their ap-| utive unit has_the Department! Born in New York in 1852, McGuire was apprenticed to a 
prenticeship in the services, for €X-i been in so strong a position} wood joiner at 15, joined the existing union of his trade in 1872, 
ample, or those who obtain certifi- .to serve the working people of| and in 1881 organized the present Brotherhood of Carpenters 
cates of proficiency in the mainten- in. esica, 1 believe that now | fomers (NPL oF which he wee general secretary-treasurer 
ance and use of radar equipment! Ss ‘ ‘ 
aivl ial ork neh: deste: (4 for the first time—labor has for a quarter century. He signed the call to the conference that 
Bet us sonsecption fox Beltaka’a’ representation in the executive established the AFL and was secretary of the convention at 
armed forces is still proceeding and! branch of our Government on} which it was formed in December 1886. 
is particularly heavy in those in-|@ Par with that provided the| These organizations were symbols of victories, however, and 
dustries which were. highly pro- | farmer through the Department} not the battles. A socialist, McGuire was one of a handful of 
tected during the war period (that, of Agriculture and the business! labor leaders who swung American unions from their previous 
outlook of men trying to work up into business for themselves 
to a realization that the job of unions is to look out for the in- 


is to say, the engineering indus- | man through the Department 
tries) the unions feel that in view’ of Commerce. 

terests of their members as workers who will.almost all remain 
workers. 


of the fact that they are now re-! A review of the things that have 
ducing numbers and entering into happened to the Labor Department 
new commitments regarding the within the past year will indicate 


‘vious campaign. re-instatement of those young men 
FIRST RELATIONSHIPS now being called up, it would be 
This was the first time that a re-; unfair to all concerned to make it 
lationship has been entered into be-' easy to facilitate the entry of ex- 
tween the T.U.C. and the British servicemen into the industries un- 
Legion, and after one or two meet-| less in some localities there is a 
ings the T.U.C. sent information| real shortage. 
regarding the talks and discussions PRAINING PROGRAM 
to their 500 local trade councils, | 
with the suggestion that the¥ 
‘might like to enter into similar 
liaisons with local branches of the 
‘British Legion in their own towns. 
LITTLE TROUBLE REPORTED 
Speaking generally, the resettle- 
ment of Britain’s ex-servicemen 
has taken place with remarkably 
little trouble. The difficulties which 
have arisen are due to those de- 
sires of ex-servicemen which it is 
impossible to fulfill. For example, 
owing to the very heavy mechani- 
zation of the armed forces, a large 
number of young men from the 
shops and offices were trained or 
partly trained as mechanics, either 
with vehicles, tanks, aircraft, or 
y coastal vessels. The big expansion 
of radio, telegraphy, radar and that 
side of the signals services gener- 
ally brought in a number of others. 
It is part of human nature to think 
that the job you are going to get 
is very. much better than the job 
you once had. 
Thus, after five or six years of! 
service in various parts of the ing 
globe it is not to be wondered at : 
that the clerk, shop assistant, or! 
salesman wants ‘something in the|™ent could not take place unless 
open air or a “man’s job.” So nat-| the unions were consulted fully 
urally they all gravitated toward| #bout the training schemes as they 
engineering, because that is what! have been. Otherwise there would 


Britain’s Ministry of Labor have 
{ undertaken to train ex-servicemen 
for a number of civilian industries, 
and this work is going on steadily. 
The trouble has been, however, 
that there are not sufficient train- 


be trained. A large number of lads 
realize that what they learned dur- 
ing their war service is not en- 
tirely suitable for civilian produc- 
tion so they want to take refresher 
courses. But provision of buildings 
and of tutors have proved extra- 
jordinarily difficult. As a _ conse- 


} 


i many thousands to go into these 
‘training centers for the next sev- 
eral months. In the main, they 
have concentrated on training for 
the building industries and even 
here the period during which the 
trainees are in training centers has 
been drastically cut. The ex-serv- 


they had learned during their war| have been a very large number of , 


service. Unfortunately, the group Werk stoppages. These stoppages 
of industries known in Britain as have not happened, and in fact, 
“engineering” has suffered a severe Britain’s unions are cooperating 
deflation since the cessation of hos- | Wholeheartedly. 


tilities. Clearly it would be “im- = 
Come On, Boy! 
1 


practicable to facilitate the entry 
into this group of industries of tensj 
A baseball fan decided to spend, 
| his afternoon at the race track be-! 


of thousands of ex-servicemen who. 
cause his favorite ball team was; 
on the road. Not much of a horse; 


wish. to find their occupation there. 
“DAMP DOWN” POLICY 


For this reason alone, the_British | 
trade union movement has “damp- 


ing centers for men who require to} 


| quence, there is a waiting list of | been created the office of Under- 


iceman who goes to one of these} 
centers receives training there for. 


five months. He is then sent to a. : SB : 
building job to complete his train-|the bringing together under the| Of the news. News gathering is virtually monopolized by three 


Obviously this sort of arrange- | 


, why this is so. First, with the 
end of the war, our Government’s 
djabor.. functions—which had been 
i) diffused through many agencies— 
have been concentratéd in this one 
Department. Second, those agen- 
cies which are of primary impor- 
| tance to labor were brought within 
its jurisdiction. I refer to the 
‘United States Employment Service, 
| Veterans Employment Service, Re- 
(training and Reemployment Ad- 
ministration, Apprentice-Training 
Service, and so on. 
Third, and perhaps most impor- 
‘tant of all, the reorganization of 
| the Department of Labor has gone 
| Steadily forward under the leader- 
‘ship of Secretary Schwellenbach. 
‘It now has the administrative per- 
sonnel which a national agency 
representing labor should have. 
Under new legislation there has. 


Secretary of Labor—a post which 
has just been filled by a man of 
unquestioned experience and com- 
petence, Keen Johnson, the former 
Governor of Kentucky. Also cre- 
ated were three offices of Assistant 
Secretary. I have the honor to fill 
one of these offices. 

The efficient administrative 
Structure which has been set up 
within the Labor Department and 


one administration of all labor 
functions delegated to the national 
authority have accomplished much 
for labor. Those accomplishments 
are, I believe, reflected in the rec- 
ord of the Department’s: operations 
through the past year, They are 
evidence that the enlarged facili- 
ties of the Department have been | 
brought closer to the workers of | 
this country than ever before. 
Meanwhile the bureaus, divisions 
and offices of the Department have! 
been strengthened and improved. 
The Conciliation Service, for ex- 
ample, is.stronger than it has ever 
been before. The Bureau of Labor} 
Statistics is better equipped and! 
manned than ever before: to col- 
lect and disseminate the informa- 


An organizer and leader of a variety of experimental work- 
ers and socialist parties and movements, he nevertheless was 
a leader in the fight. against those who wanted workers to or- 
ganize only politically and not at all in unions. But, seeing his 
side successful, he remained. for many years-an advocate of 
political action. opposed to those who wanted only labor union 
economics and no politics. 

McGuire first proposed a national holiday to pay tribute to 
labor in 1882. On June 28, 1894, Congress voted to make the 
first Monday in September a day of rest and dedication to 
American workers. 

McGuire died in 1914 and is buried in Camden, N. J. 


| QUOTES OF THE YEAR | 


“Mississippi can send Bilbo to the Senate but the Senate 
doesn't need to accept him. It should ship him back, preferably 
in a cattle car.’"—President DANIEL J. TOBIN of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters (AFL) 


* 


* 


“T will fight higher prices. I will not pay higher rents. I will 
buy only, what I absolutely need. I will not scab by paying 
higher prices to profiteers.’"—Pledge taken at buyers strike dem- 
onstrations. 

* 

“IT couldn't do that—it wouldn't be like real life.”—JOHN L. 
LEWIS of the United Mine Workers (AFL) when photographers 
asked him to pose chumily with coal operators, 


* * 


“Very few communities now have more than one version 


press services, and newspaper publishers have made sub- 
stantial invasions into the field of radio.’—-SMALLER WAR 
PLANTS CORPORATION report. 

* * 


* 


“I want to tell you it is the worst I have ever known, it is the 
worst | have ever seen.”’—AFL President WILLIAM GREEN _ of 
the 79th Congress. 


* * * 


“Thank God for the Supreme Court.’—President JAMES C, 
PETRILLO of the American Federation of Musicians (AFL) an- 
nouncing he would contest the anti-labor Lea Act: 


* * 


“The biggest strikebreaker in the world is sitting in the 
White House.’’"—President A. F. WHITNEY of the Brotherhood 
of Railroad. Trainmen (unaffiliated). after calling off the nation- 


wide rail strike. 


* * * 


ed down” desires to enter engineer- 
ing and has endeavored to switch 
over—through lectures, articles in 


expert, he went in a big way for 
the attractive long shots and 
placed $10 on a 100-to-1 nag. 


; 


tion that labor must have. And so 
on down through all the branches 


“IT practice medicine for profit, but I Ku Klux for pleasure.” 
of the Department. . 


‘journals, and general propaganda—! Amazingly enough, his steed| yam happy to say that your De- 

the attention of ex-servicemen to Started off fast and the baseball, partment is better equipped than 
the building industries. However,'fan almost went completely ber-| at any time in its history to serve 
when one talks about building, the. serk when the nag was still lead- the workers of America. It is our! 
visicn of a bricklayer immediately ing in the stretch. He waved eg intention to continue that improve-| 
emerge#in one’s mind. There is, of arms and madly shouted encour-) ment and it is our hope that wage 
course, very much more to build- agement to his horsey hope—but earners in» every section of the 
‘ing than bricklaying. There is then the favorite began to bear country will use our facilities in- 
plumbing, electrical engineering,| down. Closer, closer, came the fa- creasingly, for it is our intention 
hot and cold water services, and; vorite and, as the horses ap-, to give them the kind of service 
telephone service, while apartments! preached the line, the short sees they are entitled to. 


and offices. require steel erectors began passing the long shot. telomere 
One Way of Naming 


{ 
. © and-welders. All these trades are' His face red, his veins about to| 

The new «maid Had béeen™ in| 

g her mistress. a 


really engineering trades and as burst, the ball fan waved his fist 
the British Government has decid- 


” 


‘puilding industries, in slide!” | structed to ~brin —*? 
-wiidition to 25980.apprentices, and ;@lass of milk every evening at ' 
; the most ‘conservative estimate o'clock. The first.evening the maid 


brought the milk with the glass 
tightly clasped in her hands. 
“Jane,” exploded the mistress, 
“don’t ever do that again. Always 
bring it on a tray.” 
- “Zhe delewing evening Jane ap-. 
eared at the door with a werried 
look on her face and.a tray full of 
milk im ter Trandg; # ts e* 


"regarding Britain’s building indus- 
try is that it will be fully engaged 


Tough Assignment 

' ‘There are two schools of thought 
regarding the intellicence of chor- 
us girls. Chester Badner insists 


men have found no difficulty what- chatting with one of the gorgeous 
¢ in.joming the big general- girls of the Copa’s line. He asked: 
» aamions catering for the “De you enjoy. Kipling?” _ “Excuse me, -ma’am,” she said 
semi-skilled grades. But when it! To which the girl replied: “Well, dolefully, “but do I bring a spoon 
comes to: skilled’ unions, known in I don’t know. Hew do you kiple?” with this-or do you lap it up?” — 


intl etillihins | aiemmmnmen is tpenneenecmsinnstn i 


4 


—Grand Dragon DR. SAMUEL GREEN in an FP interview. 


“We knew that the public was strongly in favor of extend- 
ing price ¢ontrols without restrictions."—The National Associa- 


tion of Manufacturers in a report boasting how it killed OPA. 
* * * 


“Shake, sister. Let it rot on the shelf. Maybe that will bring 
down the price.’"—A Milwaukee butcher to a housewife who 
refused to buy steak at 90 cents a pound. 
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LABOR DAY GREETINGS 


FROM 
From Your Friendly CHEVROLET Dealer 
In Salinas over 24 Years 
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RICHARDSON 
MOTOR CO. 


Phone 7396 


"Moving Soon to 255 Abbott St.” 


Corner Monterey and Alisal Streets Salinas, Calif. 


Buy ail the Bonds you can... 
keep all the Bonds you buy ! 


|does give 


THE RIGHT 
TO WORK 


By JOSEPH A. PADWAY 
General Counsel for the AFL 
One of the most pernicious 

falsehoods circulated against 
labor unions is that they in- 
fringe upon the individual's 
right to work. The purpose of 
trade unions is to protect ev- 
eryone's right. to work, not to 
deny it to anyone. 

Yet because of anti-union propa- 
ganda, the states of Florida and 
Arkansas. have. adopted . constitu- 
tional amendments outlawing the 
union shop and a move was started 
in- Congress just before. adjourn- 
ment to approve an amendment to 
the United. States Constitution 
along the same lines. 

This amendment, significantly 
enough, was introduced by Senatar 
Andrews of Florida, the state 
where the anti-union-shop drive 
originated. 

Its language sounds innocent 
enough. It says: 

“The inherent right of a person 
to work and bargain freely with 
his employer, individually or col- 


lectively, for terms and conditions ! 


of his employment shall not be de- 
nied or infringed by any Federal 
or State law, or by any organiza- 
tion of whatever nature.” 

Yet those smooth words would 
| destroy the Wagner Act, invalidate 
thousands of contracts now in 
force between labor and manage- 
ment and eventually wreck the 
trade union movement in America. 

The joker in the amendment is 
'the phrase “individually or collec- 
tively.” Under the National Labor 
Relations Act and the little Wag- 
ner Acts adopted by many of our 
states, the union receiving the’ma- 
jority vote of the workers in the 
‘appropriate collective bargaining 
‘unit in a plant, becomes the ex- 
clusive bargaining agent for all the 
workers in that unit. That is ma- 
; jority rule. That is the only way 
|to get action and progress. It does 
inot preclude any individual work- 
er from getting more than the 
terms of the union-management 
agreement prescribe, by reason of 
| specia] skill or ingenuity. But it 
the majority of the 
| workers in the plant protection 
| against attempts to undercut the 
‘union scale. - 

Essentially, the so-called right to 
work amendment is a devious legal 


scheme to permit chiseling em-| 


| ployers to intimidate workers into 
| accepting conditions below union 
|standards. It is un-American and 
unjust, 

The American Federation of La- 


ibor is confident that the American | 


people will not be taken in by this 
scheme to deceive 


; transparent 
them. 


FARMERS WHO 
FARM FARMERS 


| The so-called “farm bloc” lobby- 
‘ing against price control in Wash- 
:ington represents the millionaire 
| landholders of the country, feudal 
| land barons who do not live on the 
‘land, nor operate it themselves— 
men who make their millions out 
; of oil or railroads or other big 
interests, and so are natural allies 
of the National. Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, thé. National Association 
of Real Estate Boards and the Na- 
tional -Retail Dry ‘Goods ..Associa- 
| tien, and the other powerful mon- 


|| eyed interests which are present- 


THIS SPACE CONTRIBUTED TO MONTEREY COUNTY’S EFFORT IN THE U. S. SAVINGS 
BOND PROGRAM BY 


Peninsula Packing Co. 


California Sordine Products 


jing a solid front against the will 
lof the people and the economic 
| welfare of the country, in this 
matter of price control. 
—INDIANAPOLIS UNION. 


‘Truth Will Out 


| HOUSE-TO-HOUSE SALESMAN 
(explaining terms of sale): “You 
pay only a small deposit. Then you 
sae no more. payments for six 
| months.” 


-LADY OF THE HOUSE: “Who |. 


told. you about us?” 


‘ AUGUST. 30, 1946 


CHECK UP ON 
YOUR LABELS 


_ By I. M. ORNBURN 
“Secretary. AFL Union Label 
Trades Dept. 

This editorial isn’t going to 
“mince words. Maybe the criti- 
}cism doesn’t apply to you. In 
that .case, it won't hurt you to 
read it anyway. But if the shoe 
fits. brother, let your conscience 
be your guide! You deserve it, 

In short, what. we're driving at 
is this: “What. the heck are you, a 
union man, doing with articles in 
your possession.-that.do not have a 
Union Label on them?” 

Oh, so you don’t think you’re 
wearing or carrying anything with- 
jout the Union Label? Check up, 
‘mister, check up! How about your 
janes your-hat, the shirt on your 
back, your cigarettes? Or -your 
socks, your greeting cards, the 
books you read and many other 


| products you buy,-Are-you sure ~ 


that each of these items of yours 
has been produced by bona fide 
union labor? 

Of course, there’s only: one way 
to be sure an dthat’sto look for the 
| Union Label. A lot of manufactur- 

ers today are putting the Union 
Label on their goods beeause, un- 
like the old days, more people.are 
| demanding it. 
| Well, . brother, in these tough 
| days ahead all of us had better 
| start to demand it.-If every one of 


i the millions of union members do 
that, you can bet your boots that 
in no.time at all, all union manu- 
facturers will not only put the 
| Unien Label on everything they 
| produce, but they’ll think twice be- 
fore bucking. their unions. .And .on 
top of that, a sweeping new mass 
| demand for the Union Label on 
|, products and the Shop Card..or 
Service Button for all services will 
| force unfair shops into coming to a 
| collective bargaining agreement 
| with organized labor. 


' 


‘Mark Twain's Collar 


| Mark Twain, as Samuel Lang- 


|horne Clemens 1835-1910) chose’ 


| to call himself, was known to be 


{ 


| eccentrice—Mrs. Clémens called him 
| “eareless”—in his dress. 

| Mark went calling one day. with- 
pout his necktie. He had been visit- 
ling Harriet Beecher Stowe, of 
'“Uncle.Tom” fanié;° and he was 
(met aware of his lack of haber- 
dashery until Mrs. Clemens. called 
attention to it on his return. 

A little later Mrs. Stowe an- 
| swered her door to find a messen- 
ger, who. gave her a small pack- 
|age. Opening it, she found a black 
| silk necktie inside, and a brief 
| note: : 
| “Here is a necktie. Take it out 
,and look at it. 1 think I stayed 
| half an hour this morning. without 
| this. necktie. At the end of that 
| time, will you kindly return it, as 
y is the only one I have. 


‘MARK TWAIN” 


Housing Headache 


' 
1 


Nothing New 


| The idea .of rent. strikes is at 
ieast.64 years old. 


Many. of the banners carried in ~ 


| the first Labor Day parade in New 

York..on Sept. 5, 1882, dealt with 
the werkers struggle agaitist. tene- 
iment dandlords. and against the 
lezislators who did, the landlord's 
bidcizg. 

Pay No Rent was one of the 
| slogans reported by the New Yerk 
| Herald.in its story the next. day. 
| Others were: Who Stoie ‘the: Tene- 
| ment: House: Reform Bill?. end’ In- 
| dications ‘Are ‘That. November 7th 
| Will Be a Cold Day for the -Poli- 


‘A’Good: Example 
Tommy, returning from. Sunday 
school, was informed that. a new 


baby brether had arrived. 


+ 


Bone 


f 


ee 


“Qoo,” he cried. “Has he cursed Bes 


ser ee | yet?”. P 
The End Has Come |: “Whatever - do you mean?” the 
Pity Scotchman Jock MacFears, | astonished father asked. ae 
He isn’t playing golf at all; “Well,” replied Tommy, “it said cx 
| He played each day for seven years) in our lesson today that Job cursed 
the day he was born.” 


“4, 


P.O. Box 707 
Reeside and Wave Sts., Monterey, Cal. 


Telephone 9859 
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—' But yesterday he lost his ball. 


eee LABOR. Day 


Capital Drifts Away from 
Fighting New Deal Spirit 


By TRAVIS K. HEDRICK 
Washington, D. C. 
Is the present political darkness with its dreary effect on the 


Shows Organized Labor is 


still Not ‘Out of Woods’ Rules 


By NATHAN WITT 
Prominent American Labor Lawyer (From Poor Richard’s Almanack, 
; 1742) 


Labor Day 1946 brings to a close one of the most momentous morale of labor just a passing cloud or have we actually en- 
ears in American labor history, marked by great wage strikes | ogalige: ees nearer pt tered into the twilight of the Roosevelt New Deal? 

; ; : Pee ‘ ity as the constitution o ; 3 : - ‘ Aes = 
yhich hit practically every basic industry and every important | jody allows of, in reference to ae The question is one now disturbing a thinking section of the 
dustrial community in the country. There can be no question| services of the mind. whole population. It touches not only domestic policy but U. S. 
at on the legal-legislative front labor beat back its enemies; They that study much ought not/| foreign relations. Both in the last year were marked by a sharp 


successfully as it did on the strike front, although there were) ‘° Cat a8 much as those that work | tend away from the attitudes and spirit that characterized the 


, _|hard, their digestion being not so| 
ome minor losses. 


The biggest and most important 
ictory was of course the defeat 
f President Truman’s proposal, 
hen. the rail strike in May had 
ready been ended, that he be giv-; 
m power to seize. struck plants 
nd to draft strikers who refused 
9.return to work. The. proposal 
ontained other very substantial 
inreats. against strikers and was 
ithout doubt the most violent at- 
ack. on the Jegal rights of labor 
ver attempted by a president. 


the court softened up a decision 


Railway Labor Act (but having 
universal application) that even a 
union. acting as exclusive repre- 
sentative could not settle a griey-! 
ance conclusively unless it had 
been specifically authorized to do 
so by the employe involved. Upon 
rehearing the court relaxed its de-/| 
cision by holding that formal and 
specific authorization was not es- 
sential but could be found in usage, 
The quick and extensive fight custom or the union’s constitution 


n the proposal, in which all or-| OF by-laws. 
anized labor joined, together with! NLRB DISCUSSED 
Ihe. termination of the. maritime|. The NLK# is of course the most 
ege dispute without a strike, kept’ important administrative agency 
he bill bottled up. in. Congress. un- | which operates in the:field of labor 
it it adjourned. With it also died relations. On the whole, its steady 
he President’s earlier cooling-off and progressive deterioration over 
broposal- and. several other bills! the years as. the protector of la- 
long the same line. bor’s rights under the Wagner Act 
ASE BELL FIGHT ‘has continued. The only significant 
Cooling-off was only one of many advance made during the year was 
nti-labor features embodied in the in board holdings that foremen and 
ase Bill, the veto of which was, Other supervisory employes are 
stained by the House by a not covered by the Wagner Act as far 
oo comfortable’margin. What the! as_ their rights of representation 
Ball-Burton-Hatch Bill represented are concerned, 
luring the previous year was rep-| The most significant. develop- 
esented ‘during this by the Case! ments in the states took place in| 
Bill—a compendium of various, the injunction field, Those who be- 
nti-labor: provisions which the re-| lieved that, as a result of-the Nor- 
ctionaries have been trying to put ris-LaGuardia Act and_ similar 
bver since the constitutionality of. state laws, “government by injunc- 
he Wagner Act was upheld in 1937 tion” was a dead issue, had a rude 
blus some new features generated awakening. Undoubtedly compelled |: 
by more recent developments. lto resort to any weapon to sap 
Defeat of :‘Truman’s proposal and labor’s. great strength during the, 
the Case Bill mark the legal:high- wage strikes, the employers. once 
ights of the year., But..the debit more resorted to the courts, The 
ide of the federal legislative ledg- most. severe action by. the courts 
by is. serious and. ominous. Con-| took place in. the so-called ad-| 
press. did pass.and the. President did vanced industrial states. like New| 
sign four bills, two, aimed: at. par-| York, Pennsylvania, Michigan, and 
icular AFL unions and two aimed New. Jersey. It is still true that 
at particular CIO, unions. The anti-injunction laws need strength- 
obbs and J.ea Bills and two ap-| ening, that states without such 
bropriation riders—one forbidding laws need them and that judges}: 


ederal employes the right to strike ' must learn that injunctions do not 
gainst the government and the settle labor disputes but only serve 
pod processing workers from the | 
fagner Act—illustrate the suc-| 
ative. techniques. which. the ants | 
labor forces. are likely to try to! as -e 
Civil War 
EW TECHNIQUE i 
One is to push legislation direct-; Whole local unions enlisted in 
to select a legitimate practice| War in answer to a call for volun-'| 
of the union which, by the use of, teers by Pres. Abraham Lincoln. | 
ipaign in the anti-labor press, lends 
itself to being distorted into a prac- 
ery foundations of the republic. 
his technique serves to catch the! 
hard. It is relatively easy to mo- 
pilize~all of organized labor against 


pbther excluding many thousands of | to embitter them. 

sful use of two important legis- ! Unions Fought 
pxtend. In 
ed against a single union. The idea| the Union Army during the Civil 
demagogy and an extensive cam- 
ice which allegedly threatens the 
Labor movément as a whole off- 


a Case Bill but not against a Lea | 


Bill, When: this is combined with 
the technique of the appropriation 
rider it is even more effective. This 
is a sneaky and undemocratic prac- 
tice. It avoids advance publicity 
and public hearings and puts the 
President on the spot. by compel- 
ling him to veto a much-needed | 
appropriation if he wishes to veto | 
he rider. 

The full list of anti-labor bills 
introduced in the 79th Congress. is 
stonishing in its variety and scope | 
and its open fascist direction. No| 
job organized labor has is more 
important than keeping Congress | 
overed every day and every hour 
it is in session. 

The year 1945-46 was a relatively 
quiet one for the U. S; Supreme} ~ 
ourt compared with other recent 
years. The court decided seven. la- 
bor cases, only two of which had 
Imajor significance. Most important 
was the Fishgold case in which the 
eourt sustained the position of or- 
panized labor against veterans’ su- 

seniority. — 
mi the second important case, 
n as the Elgin Railway case, 


4: 


good. 


handiwork of the late Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


made the previous year under the/ peing found out, is to be kept to} 


The exact quantity and quality, Instead of fighting for principle, 
the Truman administration is com- 
promising on domestic issues. Rath- 
er than risk defeat on key prob- 
ever, as well as in meat and drink, | lems, the White House seeks com- 
is also to be avoided. promise and ducks the opportunity 
Youth, age, and sick require a}of taking its case to the people 
different quantity. -|over the heads of Congressmen. 
And so do those of contrary; Our policy abroad has won no 
complexions; for that which is too} new friends nor caused the liber- 
much for a phlegmatic man is ated peoples of Europe to greet 
not sufficient for a choleric. Americans on either the diplomatic 
The measure of food ought to| or GI level as saviors and leaders 
be (as much as possibly may be) | of the new democratic spirit. 
exactly proportionable to the qual- THE BASIC TROUBLE 
ity and condition of the stomach, | The basic trouble seems to be 
because the stomach digests it. indecision and hesitancy—an atti- 
That quantity that is sufficient, |, qe of “maybe we’d better wait 
the stomach can perfectly concoct | .44 see.” There was. never such.a 
and digest, and it sufficeth the due criticiam 6f -FDR. He: made de- 
nourishment of the body. cisions, acted boldly and fought for 
A greater quantity of some Sia ahenpe: | 
things may be eaten than of oth- Harry Truman, on the other | 
ers, some being of lighter digestion hand, has operated as a non-voting 
than others. Roel chairman in a fine theoretical de- 
The difficulty lies in finding out bating society at a time when the 
he exact measure, but eat for whole trend of national and inter- 
necessity, not pleasure; for lust) jational affairs hinges on split sec- 
knows not where necessity ends. ond action—while we are dealing 
Wouldst thou enjoy a long life, | with a stark, naked reality. 
a healthy body, and See Playing politics.with the Missou- 
mind, and be acquainted also with ri gang, delving into the executive 
the wonderful works of God, labor | orice: equivalent of Roberts Rules 
” the first place to bring thy ap-| 4¢ Order and naming Herbert: Hoo- 
petite to reason, | ver as food relief director for 
| starving Europeans won’t bring us 
prosperity at home or lasting 
peace abroad. 
ASK FDR POLICY 
The times.call for an immediate | 
turn to the Roosevelt policy of| 


constantly. 
Excess in all other things what- 


First Labor Day 
Parade Set Tone 


| re 
Conservative New Yorkers were | friendship and understanding with | 
aghast at the prospect of a parade, the workers here and an open and! 
by union members in 1882, when) frank method of dealing with our 
remembrance of the bloody rail-; allies in World War II. 


road strikes were still fresh, but | While Truman now may be un-| 
the first Labor Day celebration was able to win the full, wholesome. 
a model of orderliness. ‘confidence FDR held from the la-, 
A reporter for the New York) bor movement, he can by future 
Herald gave ungrudging confirma-| actions show that he has learned} 
tion of this after careful study of by experience and try to win back | 
the marchers’ conduct. In the en-) support. | 
tire procession of about 20,000 (the | The same thing is true in about | 
Herald’s estimate was 10,000), the| identical measure as to foreign pol- | 
reporter saw “only one of the pa-| icy. While Sec. of State James, 
raders under the evil influence, and | Byrnes’. “get-tough” attitude is; 
he was trying to get on the review-| forcing a break with Russia, a re- 
ing starfd for the purpose of mak-| turn to the policy. of the grand 
ing a speech.” alliance of: the Big Three powers 
would pay off-in future dividends, 
A. continuation. of, the. present 
trend, however, cannot instill hope 
in the minds of: the. voters. upon 
whom the. Democratic party must. 
depend for continued contro! of the’ 
House and Senate. 
VICTORY. IN 1948? 

And failure to change that pol- 
icy can spell only a Republican 
victory. in. 1948, 

The immediate concern, of; 
course, is the 80th Congress meet- 

|} ing here next January. Truman} 
stuck his. political neck out to op- 
pose Rep. Roger Slaughter (D., 
Mo.) because of Slaughter’s block- 
ing tactics in the House Rules) 
Committee. 

But either Truman or the Ad- 
ministration forces with the Demo- 
cratic party leadership must take 
:@ stand on many another candidate | 

|| to sharpen the issues. and. permit, 
‘| the voters. to take their. stand. 
Labor, despite new emphasis on 
-| political action by the AFL and 
the vim with which the Political | 
.} Action. Committee.is tackling its 
job, cannot do the job alone. La- 
bor’s weight told mightily in the) 
1944 election—but it did $0 be- 
cause it was led by a fighter in 
the person of its chief candidate, 
Roosevelt. 

If Truman believes he can sit 
back and concern himself-only..with 
the immediate problems of his 
Missouri enemies and allow nature 
to take its course in the other 47 
states, he and Democratic National 
Committee Chairman Robert Han- 
negan are due for a rude awaken- 


You can only die for your coun- 
try once but you can live for it 
daily. 


Courtesy Appreciate America, iac. 


| is 


ing after the ballots are counted in 
November. 

Reaction in America is riding 
high, but cloaked in a garment 
that few identify as the new fas- 
cism. And fascism is exactly what 
we are fighting here, a year after 
V-J Day. 


WRONG NOTIONS 
ABOUT ALASKA 


The farther north you go the 
colder it gets. 

The Arctic region is warmed by 
heat from the ocean radiated 
through floating ice. Thousands of 
square miles of Alaska lowland are 
colder than Point Barrow. 

Alaska’s many glaciers indicate 
a cold climate. 

Glaciers can form only in rela- 
tively warm climates with high 
mountains and heavy precipitation. 
Glaciers are found only in Alaska’s 
warmer areas. ‘ 

There nothing green doth grow. 

Alaska contains about 35,000 
square miles of well-developed for- 
ests, about 65,000 square miles of 
land suited to agriculture, and 
about 35,000 square miles of graz- 
ing land. Cabbages, potatoes and 
other hardy vegetables flourish far 
north of the Arctic Circle. Roses, 
lilacs, peonies, lilies, honeysuckle 
and many varieties of bushes and 
berries grow profusely. 

The Klondike is in Alaska. 
The Klondike gold-mining area 
in Yukon Territory, Canada. 
Many Americans took part in the 
Klondike gold rush, but they had 
to cross into Canada first. The 
“Yukon Trail” of 1898 led through 
Canada. 

Alaska took no part in the Civil 
War. 

The last shots of the Civil War 
were fired by the Confederate 
cruiser Shenandoah at Union whal- 
ers in Alaska waters. 

—IRV LEIBERMAN. 


‘Big Six’ Member Sponsor 
For Labor Day Bill 


A New York congressman out- 
maneuvered a Connecticut Yankee 
for the honor of sponsoring the 
bill that made Labor Day a na- 
tional holiday in 1394, 

The New Yorker was Amos J. 
Cummings (D), one of the best 
known members of Typographical 
Union No. 6. He had worked under 
Horace Greeley on the New York 
Tribune. 

Cummings and Rep. Robert E. 
De Forest of Connecticut intro- 
duced similar bills on Sept. 6, 1893, 
but Cummings got to the clerk 
first and his measure bore the 
lower number. Eight months later 
the House Committee on Labor 
recommended enactment of the 
Cummings Bill. 

A companion, bill had been intro- 
duced in the Senate by Sen. James 
H. Kyle of South Dakota. The Sen- 
ate acted on June 22, 1894, the 
House voted its approval on June 
26,.and- two days. alter Pres. Grover 
Cleveland signed ‘the bill. Cum- 
mings sent the pen used by the 
President to AFL Pres, Samuel 
Gompers. 

Cummings had a colerful back- 
ground. Born in Conklin, N.Y., in 
1841, he participated in an invasion 
of Nicaragua when‘he was only 17. 
He continued his military career as 
@ sergeant-major in the Union 
Army: during the Civil War. Cum- 
mings died in 1902 at the age of 61. 
He is buried in Clinton Cemetery 
at Irvington, NJ. : 
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New Challenges to Labor — 
Cited by ya Secretary 


| By L. B. SCHWELLENBACH 

Secretary, U. S$. Department of Labor 

| (EDITOR’S NOTE: This statement on Labor Day was specially pre 
| pared by Schwellenbach for release through American Federation @ 

Eaabar pavers.) 

Labor Day is an appropriate occasion to examine the stat 

| of the wage earners of the country. It is a time to count the gai 

| of the past and to list the needs of the future. . 

| A year ago, on this first Monday in September, hostilities j 


|had ceased and we were facing a period of readjustment ar 
rebuilding. It has been a period of strain and doubt to millio 
| of wage earners and millions of men and women in the arme 
forces. Every one realized that the physical task of shifting bac 
to peacetime production was tremendous. But uncertainty pre¢ 
vailed as to how smoothly and how quickly reconversion woul 


‘take place. 5 
| LABOR KEEPS STRENGTH is you, the members and leader 
| Now, most of the job is near| of organized labor, who must meg 
completion—and successfully. The; this challenge by maintaining 
output of civilian goods and serv-| sense of responsibility to the need 
{ices has been lifted virtually to | and welfare of the country. 
record peacetime levels. This pe-| your answer come from union hal: 
‘riod of reconversion has not been! and from the bargaining table. 
without its serious aches and pains. | it come from the mills and ming 
| There have been disputes and dis-| and factories where another greg 
-agreements which cannot be min-' task of production and readjus 
imized. But it is good for all of us| ment remains to be achieved dug 
Py that labor has preserved its}ing the year ahead. ‘ 
” | strength through this trying year. THE PRICE BATTLE j 
oopera Te) if: | There should be nothing surpris-; You will be called upon to hel 
|ing about this feat, for American meet the threat of spiralling price 
‘labor has always conquered ob-| Make your answer an open invite 
_stacles successfully. The first La- | tion to a period of industrial sta 
Is SURE TO SPELL | bor Day celebration occurred in| bility and peak production—wéat 
| September 1882 under the leader-| adequate price and rent control 
‘ship of Peter J. McGuire of the | Such a policy will permit no sack 
| Carpenters’ International Union in| fice of gains already won and n 
J |New York City. Today after many | abandonment of future claims. ] 
ui cc Es S | battles, the wage earners’ right to | does call for wisdom and restraig 
S |organize and bargain collectively|in the crucial months ahead. 
‘is protected by law and sanctioned| Write your answer in the lan 
|by custom. It is guarded by the] guage of responsible democracy t 
| Strength of 14 million union mem- supporting your country and i 
WeePoint with Pride to the— Record. |bers. These members and their) freedom and its way of life. Writ 
; |leaders have made collective bar-| it so clearly that all who labor wi 
Today We Join with Many Others | gaining one of the basic procedures | recognize and share your lofty pus 
. $ : |of our democracy. | pose. 
in Wishing for Labor Continued CALLED BIG ACHIEVEMENT | 
This is a tremendous achieve- . 
SUCCESS | ment, one- which touches the lives | Keeping Calm 
° 'of all within the ranks of labor, - 
| It carries much wider responsibili- An; ambitions. youRs mae, oF: e 
tering, the: Army, worked, well. 


ties than many of us realize. And : 
| like every gain that labor has won, thn cagh: at thre; monte: Baws 


this newly acquired right to speak get vated to. hie aaa 
0 | EE = ae |for so many millions has not gone |‘... a:.“I raion: St my. est im 
unchallenged. More and more, as}. 
* | collective bargaining and union ~ promotion.. But jo eS 


|agreements determine the rela- a large house-yet and speak to th 


| tionship between labor and man- neighbors as: sual. 
j;agement, critics are demanding 


Grower — Packer — Shipper lthat this right be curtailed. These 233 
|eritics say that organized labor's Very Simple 


motives are selfish, that its aims “How did George break his leg? 
221 WALKER STREET WATSONVILLE, CALIF. are not directed toward the com- “Well, do —— steps ove 
'mon good. there?” 
If I believed that charge I would “Yes.” 
not be Secretary of Labor. But it “Well, George didn't.” 
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hurch Council Asks Plan for Good of All 


reat Sense of Fellowship, 
‘reedom in World Seen as 
ital Objective of Future 


“A greater sense of world fellowship and a passion for free- 
om which will embrace all men” was called for by the Federal 
puncil of the Churches of Christ in its annual Labor Day mes- 


sage. It follows in part: 


_ “We shall not meet our obligations to the world unless we 
eet them to each other in our own land. The unity of work and 


Sead <a en meen ang 


1 
; 


Labor-Management Adopt 
Mutual Understanding 


Continuation of the labor-management cooperation that ex- 
isted during the war should be the major peacetime goal of 
industrial America, for therein lies ‘the keynote and the frame- 


work of a prosperity and pregress that is essentially American. 
— Under the stress of war we did 
| things that proved to us just how 


|far human cooperation could go. 


‘Ww 
OTHERWISE 


purpose we knew at war is now replaced by a struggle for profit 
fd power. Out of this controversy that brings to light short- 
Fomings in our economic practices, a higher life may come, but 


This was illustrated on the battle- 
| front and on the production front. 


SE AND _ 


pnly if the needs of all men are 
it. 
“An annual income adequate for 
worthy standard of living, an 
pconomy of high production and 
‘ull employment, the provision of 
fecent housing and assured medi- 
al care, equal access to employ- 
ent and other benefits of our so- 
piety regardless of race and creed, 
he wider distribution of property 
and income and power—the 
jievement of these goals for all 
persons, families and nations is 
indispensable to the realization of 
B commen - good. 
“The American people ‘have a 
responsibility for .attaining 
such goals at home and abread. 
Planning by public bodies and far- 
sighted political leadership, as well 
as all possible cooperative action 
by private groups to the same end, 
are mecessary if chaos is to be 
averted. Governmental initiative 
d controls need not lead to irre- 
sponsible power of private control 
and group selfishness be overcome. 
“Whatever the special _ claims 
ade by labor or by management, 
goals of the common good must 
regulate all settlements. Unions 
and employers .are to be commend- 
ed for the stability which they 
have given to industries through 
the more’ than 50,000 | contracts 
providing for the peaceful settle- 


FISHERMAN, 174, of Abolands Is- 
lands, Finland, clutches garments 
made by volunteers of Chicago Red 
_.. Cross chapter. 


UNIONISTS ALL! 


By RUTH TAYLOR 


“We each carry a card in the 
union of the United States,” I 
once heard a speaker at a 


State Federation of Labor 
meeting say. What does that 
mean? What does membership 
in a union demand? r 
men can answer because they 


the standard for those engaged | 


“Slaughter” in “ 
Mines to End 


One of the most glorious vic- 
| tories ever won by any labor un- 
ion came when, under orders from 
Secretary of the Interior J. A. 
Krug, now “boss” of the soft coal 
pits, the first national mine safety 
code in America’s history was put 
into effect. 

It is hoped it will greatly re- 
duce the frightful toll of deaths 
and injuries among miners. 

Spokesmen ‘forthe United Mine 
Workers ‘hailed’ the ‘cote ° as. } 
“great stride forward” and de- 
clared it embodied many of the 
safeguards for which the union has 
fought many years. 

Earlier this year, in negotiations 
with the operators, President John 
L. Lewis, discussing the UMW’s 
( aojenvee placed greater safety 
, ahead of wages. He read the cas- 
ualty lists—nearly 2,000 killed ev- 
ery year by mine disasters and 60,- 
000 injured, many of whom were 
disabled for the rest of their lives. 

“We demand abatement of this) 


| 
' 
| 
| 
| 
| 


member is not an easy task. It 
isn’t just a question of paying 
dues and giving lip service to 
leaders. Such members are a drag 
on any union. The vows ‘a union 
member takes are serious ones. To 
live up to them requires conscien- 
tious effort and constant applica- 
tion. 

Knowledge is the secret oi suc- 
cessful membership but it must be 
more than superficial cognizance 
of problems immediately confront- 
slaughter,” he declared. pee a local union. Too many men 
UNION EXACTS PROMISE stop with a knowledge of the hand- 

The parleys with the operators icaps—thereby seeing only one side 
broke down, but after government °f the picture. They must go on 
seizure Lewis reiterated the safe-| from there and learn the history 
ty demand. Finally, in an agree-|°f their organization, how it has 


‘that ‘being a good union | 


ment of disputes:: We ‘do not ap- 
pertion the responsibility ‘for re-| ment reached with Krug, the gov- 
cent and currstit* stoppages “of ermment promised, in writing, to 
work, but we do stress the’ obli-| draft a code and “make it stick,” 
gation upon both ‘parties td’ exer-| at least during the period of fed- 
cise more mutual consideration and , ©'@l operation. 
more self-discipline; and to recog-| Many conferences followed be- 
nize the sanctity of contracts once’ tWeen representatives of the union 
executed... igi and the Bureau of Mines, directed 
.“We would remind labor that! >Y Dr. R. R. Sayers, Operators 
: e ; were consulted, too. Most of the 
the Social Ideals of the Churches | , : 
ee a eed sinee the early ears | otter objected to the idea. They 
y spe yy managed to stall off the applica- 
of this century the right of -work-| |. 
: . tion of the code for a month be- 
ers to organize freely into unions — oe : 
at Gacke own choosing There still. yond the original deadline of June 
eatin Z 30, but failed to permanently 
are millions of workers to whom hock. it 
{the benefits of trade unionism} — ; 
have never been extended. It ls F z = 
desirable ‘that. workers in some oe- 
cupations, such as workers in ag-| fh y e for Business 
friculture, mostly untouched by the| _™ @ little cemetery in Arkansas 
unions hitherto, should be given ; there's a tombstone with this in- 
the advantages and protection of perPune: ; 
organized labor. -Strong encour- Here lies the body of Martha 


agement is due labor organization | Hanks, wife of _ Chomas 
in their efforts to improve the gen- | Hanks, marble cutter. This monu- 


eeal Walferc. of their menabers | 7ent was erected by her husband 
as a tribute to her memory, and 


a 


beloved 


through such activities as work- 
ers’ education, child-care pro- 


| 
{ 


overcome 
past, how is has grown strong, 
;}and what its aims are for the 
future. 


They must realize the 
{tance of their vote in their unions 
and learn how to choose, and then 


| trustworthy leadership, or, and this 
jis just as important, present the 
|views of the “loyal 
| Union members must become artic- 
| ulate. They must be able to be a 
| competent accurate voice for their 
‘fellow workers, presenting facts 
| Clearly, logically and _ dispassion- 
| ately, not only in their union but 
iin the community. 


They must look upon the world | 


‘as a whole, realizing the interde- 
| pendence of group upon group, na- 
; tion upon nation. Too many _ un- 
ion members act as though they 
| still thought the world was flat. 
| They must take their parts in solv- 
|ing the larger problems that con- 
| front all honest, good-seeking men 


as a specimen of his work. You, and women today. They must join | 


the handicaps of the} 


impor- | 


support wholeheartedly, competent : 


opposition.” | 


} 

Labor leaders are pointing out 
that recent increases in pay have 
‘already been nullified by the rise 
in living costs. Do we have to sit 
through this whole picture again? 


—Brubaker in The New Yorker. 
*« k 5 

| PROOF 

That horses have more sense 
| than human beings is shown by the 
fact that they were scared stiff of 
{motor cars in the days when pe- 
destrians were laughing at them.— 
Punch. 


AT WHAT AGE? 

Looking over his live file, the 
bureau.of minor research finds this 
one ‘still -whsettled: At what age 
does a bachelor become “con- 


firmed” ?—Detroit News. 
* * oe 


VERY LITTLE 

It’s no comfort to a returned 
veteran to know the wolf won’t be 
at the door this winter simply be- 
; cause he has no door.—Christian 


| Science Monitor. 


* * ® 


ADVANCE WARNING 

| Tip to Housewives: Don’t take 
| down your living-room eurtains for 
| laundering this fall unless you like 
to chat with people who are look- 
ing for a vacant apartment.—Bos- 


ton Globe. 


* * & 


NEVER 

It is said there is neither air nor 
water on the moon. But song writ- 
| ers never mention the disagreeable 
| things.—Greensboro (Ga.) Herald- 
Journal. 
a 
THREE’ PEUS (OR MINUS) ONE 
The Big Four, it seems, now con- 
| sist-of three Great Powers and one 
| Veto Power.—St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch. 


* * 


* ca * 


DEATHLY DIGNITY 
Undertakers in Devon and Corn- 
, wall want gravediggers to wear 
, blue uniforms with brass buttons to 
| make funerals “more dignified.” 
| London Daily Mail. 
* * 


MAY BE 

| ‘The peppermint crop is reported 
| good, and there is some hope of 
i more sugar by Christmas. Now if 
there’s plenty of striped red paint, 
| we may have candy canes on the 
'tree aga in.—Christian Science 


| Monitor. 


grams, family case work and per- too, can have a monument of this, in as citizens, not thinking or car-| SOME 


: sonal counseling; also in their ac-| *#@ Style, $250.” 


tivities reflecting a social concern 
beyond -labor’s immediate inter- 
est.” 


Going full steam with the brakes 
on causes sparks but little else. 


! washstand, 


{ing whether their companion in 
| the service of this great union of 
‘free men be Protestant, Jew or 
pane, black or white, employer 
j or worker. 

| The power of a union comprised 
| of such men is unlimited.. Through 
cooperative organization they shall 
| obtain power, but that power must 
not be. used for themselves alone, 
| but for the good of all. They must 
establish themselves as a _ strong 
| force for right and justice to all 
men. In that way and that way 
alone lies a peaceful and prosper- 
ous future, for democracy, for the 
union of states which is the United 
States and for the union of nations 
which is the United Nations. 


No Tricks, Please 


The prospective lodger was look- 
ing the room over, and saw no 
“And where,” he in- 
‘quired somewhat haughtily, “do I 
perform my ablutions?” 

“Not here, certainly,” retorted 
the landlady. “Only last week an 
acrobat broke two of my best 
chairs.” , ae 


| a 
| All men are born free and equal 
| but some-.of them grow up and get 
'married.—Pensacola Airport Gos- 
| port. 


HERE'E WHAT — 
YOU CAN DO 


.« Check Your Car... 

Brakes—Do they need adjust- 
ment? How about the handbrake? 

Lights—Do the bulbs. need re- 


| 


placing? Are headlights properly | 


focused? Tail and stop lights in 
good condition? 

Tires—Check carefully for~cuts, 
fabric breaks, bulges. How about 
air? Wheel alignment? 

Windshield Wipers — Operating 
satisfactorily? Blades need replac- 
ing? 

Horn—Does it operate easily and 
always work? ; 

Steering Gear—A loose steering 
wheel is dangerous. Have it cor- 
rected. 

2. Check Yourself ... 

Do you always pay close atten-' 

tion to your driving? 


But with the lapse back to peace- 
| time we are falling back into the 
‘old, bad habits of bickering, greed, 
‘and selfishness. The saying is 
, ‘peace and prosperity are demor- 
_alizing to man,” and certainly it is 
| true in this case, 


| CAN DO, MUST DO 


| However, we have learned from 
| the war and from valuable experi- 
ence prior to the war, that labor- 
| Management cooperation can reach 
a high plane, a state. of perfection 
| where it works to the greatest 
| benefit of both those who labor 
ae those who supervise, to both 
the wage-earner and he who as- 
| sumes' the privilege’and’ the risk of 
individual enterprise. 

It is distinctly: the American 
way, this business of a capable, 
honest, and benevolent enterprise 
working harmoniously through free 
bargaining with employees and 
their union organizations. It works 
jand works well, starting down 
with the smallest employer and-on 
up to some of the largest. 

AN UNHEALTHY TREND 

There is an unhealthy tendency, 
however, for the biggest of big 
| business to organize to beat down 
,and break down the wage stand- 
| ard in order that profits may be 
| higher. This is unreasonable and 
wholly unwise and has no place in 
the American plan. It is the out- 
growth of a pyramiding of money 
and investments into a high strato- 
| level of propagandists and drum- 
|beaters. Such concentration of 
power is alien to the fundamental 
principles of America and can 
| lead only to conflict and chaos. It 
; must be greatly reduced by effec- 
|tive administration of anti-trus 
| laws. . 
: Competition of medium - sized 
; business interests is the only nor- 
|mal, healthy situation under which 
| American business can survive. 

' THE SAME FOR LABOR? 

And, if you must, the same can 
| hold true in the organization of 
wage earners. The little man bene- 
ifits from competition, and that 
which helps the little man, helps 
' all. 

| Business, labor organizations, and 
;gZovernment must hitch their 
; wagons fo the little man and puil 
“him out of the muck into con- 
|stantly better conditions of life, 
|} work, health and contribution to 
‘society. This is their economic 
, premise, the heart and core; the 
structure and framework of our 
| modern, economic society. 

A WHOLESOME COMPETITION 

Labor will continue to bargain 
for its members. Management will 
wangle all concessions it can from 
‘labor. But in this wholesome play 
of wits and economic strength 
there can and must exist a basic 
| attitude of respect for each other 
and for the. country that permits 
these. democratic methods. 

Thus it is that labor-management 
cooperation and respect becomes a 
goal for which we must strive and 
to which we must dedicate our- 
\selves if we are to survive in this 
age. 

It is our privilege and our duty 
to assume world leadership with a 
| system of living that is workable 
and worthy of world-wide applica- 
tion. 


| PAUP SAYS MOUTHFUL 


Joe Paup, the Hoboes’ beer-bar- 
rel philesopher, came up with a 
big hunk of truth this week when 
he said: 

“Four-fifths of the perjury in 
this world is expended on tomb- 
stones, women, and reports of 
fishing trips.” 

You can speak to the point 
without being sharp. 


Education, More 
Education, Vital 
Need of Country 


By JOHN D. CONNORS 
Director, Workers Education 
Bureau of America 


Labor Day 1946 finds the 15 mil-| 


‘Southern Ele 
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Need of Fede 


ctions Prove 


ral Law to 


Prevent Poll Tax Return 


TALMADGE WINS. The nation shudders. BIG JIM FOLSOM 


‘WINS WITH RURAL VOTE. The nation rejoices. BILBO AND 


“RANKIN REELECTED ON TINY 
SPARKMAN IN RUN-OFF FOR 


VOTE. The nation is shocked. 
SENATE SEAT. MRS. MANKIN 


lion organized workers of America TO RUN ON DEMOCRATIC TICKET IN FALL. McKEELAR 


Standing on the threshold of a new 


world. It ean be a world of peace 
and security for all, if we of the 
labor movement are willing to ac- 
cept the responsibilities which are 
the counterpart of the privileges 
and power we now possess, thanks 


to the ‘sacrifices and struggles of. 
our forerunners. As we celebrate ' 


our achievements, we must alsa 
pause to appraise our shortcom- 
ings. 

We must find a way ,to lessen| 
the expensive and unnecessary fac- 
tional and jurisdictional disputes 
within our own ranks. We must 
find a way to attain genuine col- 
lective bargaining with manage- | 
ment’s representatives around the| 
conference table. We must find a 
way to wipe out intolerance and/| 
discrimination, whether it be on! 
the grounds of race, creed or color. | 

How can this be done? During'! 
the war we learned that through | 
teamwork we were able to do the 
seemingly impossible. True .team- 
work is based. upon understanding 
the other fellow’s problems as well ; 
as our own. Workers’ education | 
offers the best means of studying 
and coming to understand these 
problems, As President Green has 
so well said: “I know of only one 
effective weapon with which ignor- 


| 
| 


/GOVERNOR OF TEXAS. 


The temperature of citizens in 
| every state has kept high as South- 
erners—those few who vote under 
all the way from progressive to 


toward a new day. 


| TALMADGE NEEDS POLL TAX 


The old order is being challenged 
at many points. Gov. Ellis Arnall 
got rid of Georgia’s poll tax as fast 
as he could find a loophole to slip 
it out through. Thanks to a trick 
vote-counting system, gallus-slap- 
ping Gene Talmadge has been 
“elected” to succeed Arnall, al- 
He has 


gest popular vote. an- 


tion and the status quo. 


an answer to those who belittle | 


importance of the ‘poll tax. He 


values it 


Tennessee—temporarily. | 


fate as 
She may again become a poll-tax 
state, against her wishes. Tennes- | 
see repealed her ‘poll tax after | 


ance and prejudice can be com- 
batted and finally uprooted—and 
that is education.” 

On this Labor Day let us dedicate 
ourselves to using that weapon and! 
thus attain the 
which will make tomorrow’s world | 
one of peace and security. 


on. 
Federal legislation is needed to 
break up the poll tax system. The 
poll ‘tax system is an encrustation 
across the entire South: State ac- 
‘ers to the contrary notwithstand- 
in. The United States. Gongress is 


Greetings to Labor : 


© WHOLESALE COLD STORAGE 


| 
| 


©: FOOD LOCKER SERVICE | 
| 


SALI 


FREEZER-STORAGE Company | 


P.O: Box 179 
347 .N. MAIN STREET 


NAS 


i 
| 
| 
i 


Phone 4323 
SALINAS, CALIF. 
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GREETINGS TO LABOR 
ON 


LABOR DAY 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS FROM 


REET 
- * CALIFORNIA 


So Georgia may suffer the same} 


\(CRUMP) WINS AGAIN. HOMER RAINEY IN RUN-OFF FO 


ee 


bound by the Constitution to pass 
the bill to aboiish the poll tax in 
‘order to protect the federal right 


|the poll-tax system—have swung to vote. The South is asking for 


| federal legislation. Southern citi- 


fascist as the South feels its way| zens are citizens of our federal’ 


AUGUST. 30_ 19 


‘Religio | 


and 
Labor 


“The atomic era-has begun. 
inow must either create wo 


| peace or prepare for an era 


so Se elas » a % 
Frieda S, Miller, director of the 
omen’s Bureau, United States 


Department of Labor, appointed by 
President Truman as United States 


BOS 


| government aswell as of their Representative on the Governing 


state governments. They have the 
rights of national citizenship. “The 
Tree of Liberty was planted:in the 
| South. But the democratic form 


minds of Southerners, Jefferson, 


| 


realized in the South. Never in its 
| history has the great body of the 


though he did not receive the big- | Southern people voted. They have 


| been governed but not by their 


i put the poll tax back on in Geor-' Mrs. Virginia Durr of Alabama and 


gia. He needs it to protect reac-, 
(Here is| tional Committee to Abolish the 


Virginia, vice-chairman of the Na- 


Poil Tax. 
' THE BOSS CRUMPS 


‘ARE NATPION’S BUSINESS 


Dr. Frank Graham says: “The 
struggle for political democracy 


See in its historic stages centered 


of government ‘conceived in the | 


in the battles for the right to vote. | 


In our time the battle is against 


lyears of effort, only to have the} the poll tax which today tends to 
'State Supreme Court’slap it back | keep some six million white citi- 


| 


‘ple of the South should have to If he will stand firm on the grave’ 


zens and four million Negro citi- 
zensfrom taking their proper part 
in democracy.” 

Thére is no reason why the peo- 


understanding | tion cannot remove it, states’ right-| throw off their Boss Crumps with- 


‘out our help. Their Boss Crumps 
tell us, through their McKellars 
in the U. S. Senate, what laws we 
shall live under. The Boss Crtimps 
are the nation’s business. 


BRAINS—The way YOU’RE do- 
ing it. 
a 
LUCK—The way the other fel- 


low -got there. 


* * * 


| For 


Body of the International Labor 
Office at its 98th session in Montreal, 


RESOLVE 


t annihilation. 


| upon economic justice. 
} 


| gle for righteousness,” 


We will build 6 


| world or die. We cannot ‘ha 
world peace . without industr 
peace and that in turn depe 

The 

| ligion and Labor Foundation ‘uni 


the forces of religion. with t 
forces of labor in a common str 


4 


{ 


—JEROME DA 


* 


“Bread and brotherhood are't 


| 


| 


needs of mankind. It is fitting t 


| labor and religion should jd 
| forces in the quest for a bet 


| Jackson, Madison, has never been'Have you misse@ in your am?’ way of life. Without the guid 


Well, the mark is still shin-, light of God’s word, man labers 
| vain. We know too, that the wo 
Did you faint in the race? Well, | of God is likely to fall on deaf ea 


ing. 
take breath for the next. 


But see yonder their lining. 


when the listeners are hungry. R 


nounced that he will immediately | consent. “Give us the ballot,” says Did the clouds drive you back? ligion and Labor, working 


gether, each cognizant of the d 


Were you tempted and fell? Let! need of men, can indeed guide t 


it serve for a text. 


As each year hurries by let it join 
that procession 
Of skeleton shapes that march 
down to the Past, 
While you take your piace in the 
line of Progression, 
With your eyes on the heavens, 
your face to the blast. 


I tell you the future can hold no 
terrors 

For any sad soul while the stars 
revolve, 


of his errors, 
And instead of regretting, re- 
selve, resolve. 


-| world far toward peace and uni 


—LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBAG 


* * 8 


; “A very close relationship sho 


be established between the repr 


i sentatives of religion: and tabd 


i 


; The dévelopment of our spirit 


| life depends very much ‘upon t 
| establishment of decent labor a 
| economic standards. I express t 
hope that the National Foundati 


of Réligion :and Labor’ will ‘me 
with-a full measure of success 
‘all its work.” ~.> i 

—WILLIAM GREE} 


“If we are to build a better wo 


| tomorrow, religion must. beco 


the spokesman for all classes a4 


It is never too late to begin re-| labor must have the breadth 


building, 


view and the feeling of dedicati 


Though all into ruins your life) which comes of religious ‘¢on 


’ 


seems hurled. 


Year is gilding 

The wan, worn face of the 
briiised old world. 

—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


God Give Us Men! 


tied together with string. 
= & = 
COACH—A fellow who will glad- 
ly -lay down your life for his 


school. 


= = = 


HEREDITY — Something every | 


man believes in until his son be- 


gins to act like a fool. 
& s 


God give us ‘men! A time like this 
demands 


faith, and ready hands; 
Men whom ‘the lust of office does 
not kill; 


Men whom the spoils of office 


cannot buy; 
Men who possess opinions and 3 
will; 


CONSCIENCE — Something that .-yyen who have honor—men who 


gets a lot of credit that really be- 


longs to cold feet. 
eS * 


BUM—When a woman's. toe 
Sticks out of her ‘shoe, she’s fash- 


\ionable. When a man’s to¢ sticks 
| 


| out, he’s a bum. 


Can You Tie That? 


A police dog decided to take a 
nip ‘out of ‘little Joey. The canine 
was Caught and taken to the Board 
-of Health for examination and Joey 
to the hospital for observation. Af- 
‘ter a few days of tests Joey was 
informed that the dog which bit 
him ‘was mad. 


Joey could contain himself nol 


“How do 
“HE 


longer at hearing this. 
‘you like that,’ he shouted. 


will not lie; 
Men who.can stand before a dem- 
agogue, 
And damn his treacherous flat- 
teries without winking! 


{ 


| 


} 


| 


tion. Judaism has always insist 


see how the light of the New! on the rights of the worker a 
‘Trespected ‘the dignity of ‘his ¢é 


tribution.” 


Pe & 


AS 3193 
“The Church, more than # 
other. institutionin our sociéty,} 
in a position“té give counsel al 
aid to Labor witout fear of beiz 


: 


| critisized for selfish motivation 
: The motivation’ 6f the Church is 5 
Strong minds, great hearts, true | faith in the worth of human pe 


sdnality and its desire to See h- 
man beings achieve the fullet 


Meéasure of growth and self 
This goal represents “most of’ 


| aims for which’ Labor ‘is ‘ stfiv 


rand I“believe that Labor® will 
Stronger for placing more-emph 


on the ethical principles-for 
it and the Church stands ‘as ‘on 


| —HENRY A, W 


4 ?: 


“Organized religion finds today 
has lost its impact due to the fa 


Tail men, sun-crowned, who live’ that it has msulated itself from ¢ 
| working class where it first begs 
In public duty, and in private; Religion as envisioned by 


above the fog 


thinking; 


| Prophets 


and Jesus Christ Ww 


Fer while the rabble, with their’ aimed at lifting: the dow 


thumb-worn creeds, 


littie deeds— 
Mingle in selfish strife, lo! Free- 
dom weeps. 


bf 


up to the status of being® ‘slig 


‘Their large professions and their! lower than the angels.’ If a we 


t 


; ding of the ethical integrity of re- 


peeton andthe dynamie 4 


4 labor 
can be accomplished, them together . 


Wrong iiles the land, and waiting, the two will guarantee In this > 


Justice sleeps! 


Simple as That! 


Do not Waste your time on So- 
cial Questions. What is the mat- 


present generation a se 
the Kingdom of God on earth.” 


mblance of 


—ADAM CLAYTON POWELL dr. 


rn er a A RE SA ER 


i 
! 


, ’ "9 : 
aver ica see si et ter with the.poor is Poverty! What. 
is the matter ‘with'the Rich is Use-| 


lessness. — GEORGE BERNARD! 


SHAW. 


Sad Short Story 
“Injury,” said the workman. “In- 
attention,” said the supervisor. “In- 


| flammation,” ‘said the doctor, “In- 


curable,” said the hospital. “Incredi- 
ble,” 
terred,” said the undertaker. “In 
Peace,” said the tombstone. 


MAKES SENSE 

Ist LUMBERJILL (writing a 
letter): “Say, Tessie, do you put a 
hyphen in ‘headache’?” 

- 9nd “LUMBERJEEL: “No-o-o— 
not unless it’s a splitting head- 
ache.” — : 


said the ‘mourners, “In-| 


“Thank God we bave a sys, 
tem of labor where there can 
‘be a Strike.”’—ABRAHAM: LIN- 
COLN, at Hartford, ‘Connects 
cut, March 5, 1860. 


4 : . 


i 
i 
q 


fa) had just ended in« a complete victory over Germany, Japan, 


{ 


ig NAM lobbies: - 


President of Brotherhood 
Of Railroad Trainmen Asks 
Worker Political Action 


By A. F. WHITNEY 


President, Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
“In Special Labor Day Message 


Labor Day, 1945, wasa‘day of good will and hope: The war 
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| Stomach: Trouble? Just 


Eat Dried Crabs’ Eyes; 
And Try Boiled Donkey 
Hide for Kidney Ills! 


Chinese doctors use some mighty 
queer mixtures to treat their pa- 
tients. Some of these ancient con- 
-coctions may be harmful, some 
may be just harmless and useless, 


om 


CONSTRUCTION 

496,000 dwelling’ units started’ in 
first six months of 1946 amount to 
more than two-fifths of the VEHP 
goal for the year. 

A total of 225,000 units com- 


pleted in’ first six months of 1946. 
Year's: goals for’ néw permanent 


se j LABOR DAY 
Housing Front 
‘ing program reach lowest point: of 
| year in July. 

Agreement reached with AFL 
| Building Trades Department to use 
,every effort to prevent stoppages 


, and settle disputes affecting home- 
| building. AFL advisory council ap- 


1 cond ; 
pointed on housing program. 
‘OTHER ACTIVITIES 

Combined drive against black 


but a lot of them, science has dis- 


conventional homes and’ conver-! 


Italy ‘and their: satellites. The nation congratulated labor for the 
part it had played in achieving that victory. And hope blos- 


- someéd everywhere that the justice and democracy for which the’ 
‘people hdd’ fought would soon appear in: the form of a rising 


standard of living for everyone. | 
The hope was not fulfilled, and ple: It canbe done. 

the fruits of victory ‘were stolen] Congress itself is the great 
from tre people, “They were prom |’<trike-mother. By passing bad laws 
ised effective price ‘control to keep| : 
the cost. of butfer and other’ food, ! and refusing to pass good ones, 
clothing,: household appliances, and’ Congress: has perpetuated the eco- 
other’ daily - needs down to’ prices| nomic and social injustice which 
they could afford. But Congress: forces workers to strike: Congre- 
listened only to the National Asso-1 sional action has encouraged in- 
ciation of Manufacturers: and price! dustry to believe it can get away 
control practically vanished. with an attempt to enslave the 


_ f P 
Tt One by one most of the remain | American people. . 


ing stepping stones from war to} Many large sections of the pub- 
a stable peacetime economy de-' lic are not organized and lack ef- 
signed to provide a high standard fective ways: of making their op- 
of living for all have disappeared.| position to the “deplorable steal” 
Full employment, a decent mini- | effective. Organized labor must 
mum wage, adequate medical care’ give leadership to this demand. 
for everyone, decent housing—all! That is the challenge of Labor Day 
of them have disappeared in Con-! in 1946: 
gressional reaction and the oppo-| This is the day on which we say 
sition of. banking, -railroad and to the rest of the people: “The 
poll’s the place at which to register 
Labor Day this year finds the! your anger an@ your demand for 
people smarting from the sting of Progressive action.” It is the day 
bitter truth, The- fruits of the vic-| on which we warn Congress that 
tory they won have been denied'“by their deeds shall ye know 
them -in oné “of ‘the ‘most unholy | them.” 
“steals” in~ history. ~ While take-| 
home -pay “has been’ declining, in-* start to talk-as* we have never 
dustry “has received ‘a ‘kickback of talked before. Talk about: unem- 
the excess profits taxes it paid dur-| ployment and’ the way to end it, 


ing the war::: Giver: as an aid to about high -prices: and ‘the -way ‘to} the skin acts somewhat like adren- | plywood, and paper: liner for gyp- 


industrial reconversion, this ‘kick-| bring them’ down, about decent 
back has been. used:to finance cam-| homes and the way to get them: 


covered, are helpful “drugs.” 

At that, the mixtures are no 
more astounding than some. used 
by Caucasians only a few years 
back. Here are some Chinese “spe: 
cifics:” 

Dried deer taiis for paiis in the 
back, 

Bear claws soaked in alcotiot for 
gout, 
| Bats’ brains for loss of’ memory. 

A hen stewed with Chinese herbs 
for ariemia. 

Dried lizards, snakes and centi- 
pedes' (mixed with sugar and 
| honey) for Bright’s disease. 
| Python’s bilé for eye infections 
and babies’ convulsions. 

A crow’s beak for conjunctivitis. 

Crab’s eyes for'stomach ailments. 

“Wings” of the flying squirrel 
' for difficult childbirth. 

Dried frog skins for dropsy. 

Dried bamboo snakes for lock- 
jaw and leprosy. 

Pulverized rhinoceros skin for 
syphilis. ; 

Dried katydids for coughs. 

Tigers’ teeth for general debility. 

Squeezed insects (mixed with 
salt and apple‘ pulp) for tonsilitis. 

Boiled donkey hide for bicod ail- 
ments. 

Funny part of it is, however, 


This is the day when we should! that a lot of this weird stuff has 


‘medical merit. Dried: frogskins do 
contain. agents beneficial in ‘circu- 
| latory ailments, and one agent in 


alin. Tigers’. teeth: are rich in cal- 


sions revised upward on basis of market in “building materials ini- 
better - than -expected production tiated by NHA, OPA, Treasury and 
thus far. Goal for factory-built} Justice Departments, with one 
homes in 1946 sharply. reduced be-| OPA action involving 65 million 
cause of time required to get pro-; board: feet of lumber. 
duction going. Total 1926 goal of| . Ninety-six additional mayors’ 
1,200,000 starts remains the sarne.’emergency housing —committeés 
New channeling order establishes formed’ since June 1, bring total 
national and local’ monthly priority to 428 committees now active. 
quotas for housing. ; Ttotal honie-financing credit re- 
‘Under limitation: order, $946 mil- quirements for 1946 ands1947 esti- 
Jion in nonhousing construction de-: mated at $29.9 billion, of which 
; nied by CPA in period March 26 $15.4. billion is needed for new 
i through July 18. {housing being built under VEHP. 
Dollar value of housing construc- Net increase in home financing 


} 


-, tion put in place during July rose debt, after repayments, estimated 


to $355 million, two and ore-half 
times that for January. 
MATERIALS SUPPLY 


at $15.2 billion by end of 1947. 
! 


Increased production of many! Actte of Parsimony 


| Critical building materials, except; “The stingiest man I evér knew,” 
foundry items which seasonally de- said the oldest inhabitant, “was 
cline in hot weather: ; Old Jake Prescott, who uséd to run 
Lumber production in May ex- a hotel in this town. Jake kept 
| ceeded 3 billion board feet, high- everything in the place under lock 
| est monthly output since August, and key. The result was that no 
1944, hanger-on could get his hands on 
June brick~ production rose 11 a newspaper, 2 bit of stationery, a 
per cent over May, 43 per cent free wash, or; in fact; anything 
; over January. jfree at all. There were hardly 
Output of asphalt roofing reach- enough chairs in ‘the lobby to seat 
ed an all time high of 6.45 million even the paying customers.” 
squares in June, The old gentleman paused, evi- 
Emergency priorities ‘placed in dently saving the best for last. 
effect for steel and°iron for use in. “Well, sir,”- he finally added, “to 
critical building materials. ‘cap ‘the climax, old Prescott eame 
Premium-payment plans.in oper- -in -one. day and. over. the elock in 
; ation for structural clay products, the place posted a sign reading: 
‘This clock fer the use of hotél 


;Sum board. Four more. programs. guests oniy.’ ” 


cium phosphate, and modern doc-} Virtually ready: cast-iran soil: pipe, 


paigns -to crush labor; price con-; Above all itis the time to talk! 
trol, full employment and decent about the ‘ability of the people to/have a ‘lot- of calcium chloride 
housing. aes “ stop this “deplorable steal’ if they j which is widely used in Occidental 

For working men and. women,’ will get out and elect a decent.Con-/ countries for hyperacidity, burp- 
Labor Day 1946 must be a day of gress in November. ing, heartburn, etc. Even the don- 
challenge. Now is:the timeto work | This: is the day for labor to take| key hide is reported by modern 
decisively to end the life-and-death the lead in putting the American medics to contain acceptable tonic 
rule of reactionary politicians and people back on the road te full’ aids. For a thousand years or more 


tors use it a great deal. Crabs’ eyes; convector radiation, and two-hard- 


| wood flooring _premium-paymént 
plans—one each for northern -and 
southern producers: 

Materials ‘set aside. for- housing 
priority . holders expanded to - in- 
clude lavatories, sinks and water 
closets. 


 eaciete : Pays 


| -& father and his young son were 
walking’ one day; when the boy 
‘asked how electricity passed 
through wires. 

“Don’t know,” said the father. 
i“Never knew much about elec- 


greedy industrialists over the peo-~- democracy. 


Arctic or Tropics to Order 


ESS GE ER 


| 


the Chinese used a queer-looking 
mold to treat gonorrhea and syph- 
ilis, and today we learn that it was 
|a pioneer form of penicillin! 

Common remedy of Chinese drug 
| doctors: is ground’ up’ flippers of 
seals. We scoffed at first, but now 
we know that seal’s flippers are 
extra rich in vitamins: 

Real medical knowledge is ® 
pretty recent affair, but ancient 
| peopies, seeking relief for pain, 
| have blundered onto a lot of scien- 
| tific facts. 


6 7 
A Slight Favor 

Two bandits walked into a Chi- 
cago bank and emptied the till of 
$100,000. As they were about to 
| dash out with the money the cash- 
| ier spoke: 

“Say, boys,” he ventured, “would 
you mind doing me a favor?” 

The first bandit paused. 

“Well,’ he growled, “what is it? 
We haven’t got all day, you know.” 

The cashier nodded. 

“I know,” he admitted, “but this 
will only take a minute. Outside 
the bank there is a sign reading 
‘Assets — $2,000,000. Would you 
mind changing it to $1,900,000?” 


Pity Our Youth! 


“The National Association of 
Manufacturers, many of whose 
most influential members and most 
generous contributors are among 
the nation’s most vicious enemies 
of trade unionism, is now engaged 
in trying to build a youth organi- 
zation dubbed “Junior Achieve- 
ment,” What sort of teachings will 
the N.A.M. and such gentlemen as 
F.C. Crawford, James H. Rand and 
Tom Girdler seek to impart to the 
teen-agers? Will they teach the 
youngsters the truth about trade 
unions, about the way they protect 
workers, about the accomplish- 
ments of unions in improving 
wages and working conditions?” 


e 
ong. Signature 
PRISONER—“I can’t see why 
Pm charged with forgery. Why; I 
can’t even write my own name.” 
-JUDGE—“You’re not charged 
with writing your own name.” 


Steps taken to increase nail sup-: tricity.” 
ply, including establishment of A little later, the boy asked what 
production goals which manufac-' caused lightning and thunder. 
turers are pledged to meet, price “To tell you the. truth,” said his 
increasés, and release of Army-! father, “I never exactly under- 
Navy surplus’ stocks: stood that, myself.” 

Large quantities of salvaged! “Say, Dad,” began the lad after 
lumber expected soon from demoli-/ a while.- Then: “Oh, well, never 
| tion of surplus military camps, a mind.” 


; under way. “Go ahead,” said the father. “Ask 
LABOR p aneetons. Ask a ict of questions. 
Work stoppages affecting hous-'How else are you going to learn?” 


AFL Sounds Militant Call 

For All Political Action 
(EDIFOR’S NOTE: Following is the text of the AFL Execu- 

tive Council’s aggressive call for intensified political activity in the 


' congressional elections. The resoluton was adopted by the Council 


| at the recent quarterly meeting in Chicago.) 

The dismal record of the 79th Congress constitutes a danger signal 

to the American people. Its failure to provide for human needs during 
| Feconversion, its shameful subservience to lobbyists for special inter- 
| ests, its legislative assaults against the masses of American workers, 
| ali sound a warning of how our democratic. system can be stifled when 
| @ Congress unresponsive to the will of the people is elected to office. 
Candidates have been elected to Congress who are committed te 
| Policies destructive of the welfare of the majority of the American 
| people. 

This must stop or our democracy will fail. 

The Executive Council feels it is of the utmost importance that the 
American people effect a sweeping Congressional house-cleaning by 
their votes in the election this fall. 

To this end, the Executive Council directs that the political activities 
of the Américan Federation of Labor, both on a local and national 
basis, be expanded and intensified far beyond their scope in any pre- 
vious ¢ampaign, 

We direct that full information on the voting records of each mem- 
| ber of Congress seeking re-election be prepared by the National Head- 
quarters of the Federation so that they can elect the friends of labor 
and defeat its enemies. : 

We urge that every State Federation of Labor and city central body 
appoint special committees to see to it that he qualified voters among 
the 7 million members of the American Federation of Labor and their 
friends register and vote in the Congressional elections this year. 

It should be emphasized that the American Federation of Labor will 
continue to follow its nonpartisan political policy. 

At this moment, millions of American workers are condemned to 
sub-stanadrd living because of a few members of Congress blocked 
passage of the bill to increase minimum wage rates from 40 to 65 cents 
an hour, Millions of returning war veterans and workers cannot yet 
look forward to decent homes because Congress failed to enact the 
Wagner-Eliender-Taft Bill, providing for a long-range housing program. 

The reactionary forces in Congress who conspired to pass the ob- 
noxious Case Bilt and other anti-labor legislation are already at work 
plotting new attacks against labor’s basic freedoms if they are ré- 
elected to the next Congress. : 

These aré’ emergency situations threatening the very existence of 
orginizéd labor anf aimed at destroying the gains for American work- 
ers which the trade movement has achieved by long years of struggle. 

Eabor must rise to the emergency by x: 
the elections next November, The Execii 


bers in securing the election of a new 
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Veterans Need More Than 
Just a Blue Print 


PLEASE HELP to Put a Roof Over Their Heads 
List Your Vacancies With the UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE or the 
VETERANS HOUSING BUREAU 


This public spirited message contributed by 


Peninsula Automobile Co. Beattie Motors, Inc. 


4 Featuring Friendly Service’ 
Veterans at 
your Service in 
our Service Dept. 


Del Monte and Washington St. Pranklin and Washington Streets 
Monterey Monterey, Calif. Telephone 4151 


. 


Stahl Motor Co. Ramsey Motor Company 


Sales and Service 
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“CADILLAC ——S*~ PONTIAC 


a F. . 
F9 Paes 


“COMPLETE 2 SERVICE” , 
pain acai 409 TYLER STREET TELEPHONE 3187 
498FREMONT === MONTEREY _.=~—__. MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 
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importance of Labor-Manager Co-operation 
: utual Understanding of Ae of 1; Ution Lalit and Inde (ee 


trial Exhibition—to be held Geto~ 
mployees and Employers in St. Louis. There it will be = ag a ae? — 
Vital to Nation's Future y™ unching NGEPeNCet 
By I. M. ORNBURN Political Org anization? 


onstrated to American consumers 
that Union Label goods and Union 
Secretary-Treasurer, AFL Union Label Trades Department ” BR 
(EDITOR’S NOTE: The following timely address was delivered | Editor eae = eal age 


services are superior in quality. 
Our A. F. of L. Union Label and! 
by Mr. Ornburn recently over the network of the Columbia Broad- Not Jon = . : . 
ise gem) g ago, Senator LaFollette of Wisconsin decided that 


Industrial Exhibitions are the best | 
good-will-building and _business-| 
producing events in the history 
of the American labor movement. 


A SALES CAMPAIGN 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
! 
{ 
} 


In these uncertain times, American prosperity cannot be sus- 


It is the policy of our depart- 


a stable economy in our land if consumers purchase the inferior 


tained at a high level for all workers unless consumers purchase | 
Union-made products and use Union services. We cannot build. 


ment of the A, F. of L. to deter- 
mine a positive course of sales-pro- 
motion for those certain industries 
that employ union labor. We de- 


sire to direct our union-earned | 


| he couldn't live without the Republican party. So, he decided to 
|join it. A little later, Rep. LaFollette of Indiana discovered he 
‘can’t live with the Republican party. So, this LaFollette ‘is 
‘leaving it. Bugger orparweecaee ¢ (persaee igi ie = onacetc oor 
While I can understand the point | 


| 
j 


and south. A party that has a real 


goods of non-union industries. 


Through labor-management co- 
operation, a new and scientific sys- 
em—thoroughly unionized—can be 
establishéd. Only when this-is done 
ean America maintain its industrial 
leadership in the world—only when 
his is done, can full employment 
ibe guaranteed to willing workers 
Worry about our ability to pro- 
duce in peace or in war time. Let 
ime repeat, American prosperity de- 
ipends upon consumers’ purchasing 
ipower—the major portion of which 
is dependent upon union wages. We 
cannot retain union wages unless 
all consumers buy Union Label 
goods and use Union services. We 
urge consumers to demand union- 
made-American quality products. 
Ninety per cent of American man- 
ufatcurers are fair and most of 
hem recognize the principle of 
collective bargaining. 
PAYCHECK SCABBING 


Every time a consumer buys in- 
ferior, non-union products, he is 
helping to reduce quality and 
workmanship of all products. In 
this way consumers can undérmine 
eir own standards of living. They 
helping to finance anti-union 
propaganda cariipaighs of those few 
manufacturers—about 10 per cent 
—who oppose higher wages—which 
are so essential to American pros- 
‘perity. They are the price-chiselers 
who destroy fair competition and 
make it impossible for honest bus- 
iness ‘to sell high quality goods in 
‘which fair competition is a great 
sivantage to buyers, However, low- 
quality merchandise, made by half- 
paid workers, is not selling in to- 
day’s market. Wise purchasers will 
not buy it. They demand top-grade 
material and skilled workmanship. 

Our economic system will re- 
main unchallenged as the best in 


unions and the management for 
the owners of American industry 


jor phases of labor relations. Cur- 
tailment in sale of goods as well 
as idleness caused by industrial. dis- 
putes can be reduced to a low min- 
imum. That would greatly allevi- 
ate inflationary tendencies caused 
by scarcity of goods and work stop- 
pages. 

PEACETIME PROBLEMS 


Ovr@nmense wartime productive 
power is now being turned on for 
civilian goods. Greater. purchas- 
ing power will also be required. 
Our industrial output in 1943 was 
more than double that of 1940— 
’ thanks to American labor and man- 
agement. Through the loss of over- 
time, just after the war, payrolls 
were reduced 30 billion dollars at 
a time when our economy required 
an increase of at least the same 
amount to give full employment to 
returning veterans and war work- 
ers. The Union’ Label. plan’ is the 
only one yet submitted that will 
create adequate buying power to 
maintain our wartime production 
record,- 
Collective’ bargaining has been 
accepted as an established instru- 
mentality of labor-management re- 
Jations. It is a process through 
| which issues, arising between labor 
and management, can be settled. | 
“Terms and conditions of in oe 
ment are drawn up in. the form’ 
ef an agreement which ‘is reached 
on a@ voluntary basis. It is arrived 
at through compromises and is will- 
gly entered into by the employer 

c - pepresentatives of the 


“_-— ee 


money into channels of manufac- 


The official seal of labor-management cooperation is the 
t nion Label. It is displayed on articles by means of a cloth, | 
paper, or other imprint to guarantee compliance with union 
wages, hours, and other union conditions. It gives the consumer 
assurance that producis are made under sanitary and humane) 
vorking conditions according to American labor standards. 


UNION BARGAINING 

Union representation for collec- 
tive bargaining has become the 
means of labor-management rela- 
, tions for the majority of all Amer- 
ican wage earners. In 1945, 14 mil- 
| lion workers had their wages and 


and when it. is done, no one need} working conditions covered by un-| 


ion agreements. In manufacturing 


plants, two out of every three wage | 


iy 


‘turers and other industries that 
have collective bargaining agree- 
ments with A. F. of L. unions. 
Unionized business institutions 
deserve to be awarded the 30 bil-!| 


| 
| 


spent by our union-minded market 
| of 10 million members of Ameri- 
‘can Federation of Labor ° unions 
|and Women’s Auxiliaries of Labor. 

What America always needs is 
happy and-contented workers who) 
can live in up-to-date homes; buy| 
healthful food of American farm-| 
ers; purehase new autos, radios, | 
electrical washing machines and} 
all the modern articles produced | 
in unionized industries. We desire | 
more opportunity for our children 
who are requiring a higher degree 
of specialized education. We must 
have social security in old age but 
all who toil should have enough 
income, in addition to a bare ex- 
istence, to enjoy some of the lux- 
uries of life. Self-preservation was 
the first law of man at the time 
of Adam and Eve. “Life, liberty, | 
and the pursuit of happiness” were: 
the promises of our forefathers 170 
years ago. In this atomic age, we 
can have the fullness of all these 
great hopes—providing labor and, 
management cooperate. If we con-; 
tinue to let our great task be 


| 


| 


| 


earners were union members for | 
whom the union was the chosen 
means of dealing with their em- 
‘ployer. These figures indicate the, 
wide acceptance of collective bar- 
gaining with unions by manage- 
ment as a practical method of 
achieving industrial peace. 

In the public mind idleness, 
caused by industrial disputes, is 
identified with unions. Yet the rec- 
ord shows that work interruptions 
among’ employes who are not un- 
ion members occur more frequent- 
ly than among union workers cov- 
ered by a collective bargaining 


lion union-earned dollars annually ; 


| Of view of the second La Follette 
better than the first, I am remind- 


|can politics—it changes 


| changes; but the more it changes; 


the more it stays the same. 
For a long time, the Republican 


| party has been the ruling party. of 


America. We all agree it’s a re- 
actionary party, but every few 
years we faithfully turn our na- 


tional government over to it. Af-| 
ter the Republicans have had pow- | 
er forrsa few terms, the mess gets! 
so bad again that we turn them | 


out in disgust, and try the Demo- 
crats again instead. 
The Democrats give us a few 


reforms. But pretty soon they run | 
|out of “liberalism” too, and we go) 
, back to our dependable, reaction- 
| ary Republicans, like a child goes 


back home after a wild time play- 
ing hop-scotch with the kids across 


ithe tracks. And the cycle is com- 


plete again. 
TURN OF .THE TIDE? 

This time around, we’ve had 14 
years of Democratic liberalism. 
Just when the Democratic crusade 
began running out of gas is a sub- 
ject for argument. But it’s quite 
clear that it hasn’t made much 
progress in the last 12 months. 
Now, the political wise guys here 
in Washington are looking in their 


ed of that old crack about Ameri- | 
and | 


the world—if the leaders of labor; with a like period following the 
| First World War. 


cooperate to work out in detail ma- bility between labor and manage- 


agreement. The clear finding of an) handled by bungling bureaucrats 
authoritative survey is that strikes| and self-seeking politicians, condi- 
in non-union establishments result} tions will grow worse until we are’ 
in greater comparative loss of pro-|in a mess from which no one can! 
duction time, over the year, than’ ever recover. 
in unionized establishments, We have been too careless with | 
“NO SUBSTITUTE” our political power. Now we are 
Based on voluntary and willing; teo careless with our economic 
participation, no substitute has Ppower—which is our hard-earned 
been found that assures collective| money. Let’s demand quality in 
discipline among workers like a| What we buy just as we are going 
trade union produces. In the last| #@ demand character in our states- 
quarter century, the growth and/ men! 
maturity. of union -managemient| 


teamwork in labor relations has re- 
sulted .in proportionately less in- FR ANCO SP AIN 
gerated play that some newspapers | ( ALLED a ( ANCER’ | 


dustrial strife. Despite the exag- 
gave so-called strikes, many of | 
Labor’s attitude toward the! 


which never occurred, there was a 
decrease in industrial disputes aft- 

. Spanish case is determined by its’ 
understanding that the task of 


er the last World War, compared 


There must be joint responsi- 
| Fascist remnants and that the big- 
ment. There is a certain spiritual | 
t ~ t /] 
satisfaction in harmonious relations | ee Fre muoet Sengcyous of she, 
obtained through cooperative ef- 
fort. 


WORKER ASPIRATIONS 


Invariably, there are involved in 
these problems the welfare of those 
who toil. They yearn for a realiza- 
tion of higher standards of life, and 
living in the enjoyment of econom- 
ic security. There we have a hu- 
man element that is stressed on 
the workers’ side. 

On the other side, management 
deals with more. materialistic 
forces. Corresponding with. this 
purpose and policy of wage earners 
is the. security of the investment 
in an industry; the earnings upon) nti} educators learn to warm 
that investment; the cost of pro-| our hearts, our intellects will just, 
duction; and the competition in| prow colder by degrees. 
the sale of the goods. Both groups 
should realize that the call of the 
moment is for the exercise of 
sound judgment and complete un- 
derstanding, 

BE A SMART BUYER! 

Intelligent buying of goods and 
use of services are just as impor- 
tant as collective- bargaining for 
working conditions. -When, work: 
ers, aS consumers, do. not purchase 
the. products that are made under 
fair labor standards, they are “bit- 
ing the hand” that feeds them un- 
ion: wages. Thus, failure to: buy: 
Union Label goods reduces pur- 
chasing power and causes unem- 
ployment. 

A superb example of labor- - 
agement cooperation will be found 
at Union~ Labor’s -big ‘sshow—the 


in ‘Spain. 


democratic Europe, was 2 threat | 
to Pan-American democratic unity 
during the war and is a menace 
to the same unity now. The Fa- 
' langist regime, by example and by 
direct aid, encourages reaction 


ing. It is a continuing threat to 
the democratic masses who gave so 


| , 
omit 0. T.A.L. NEWS, Latin 
American Federation of Labor. 


‘postwar Republican model. 


crystal balls and discovering that 
the country is about to go Repub- 
lican again. 

We’re going to trade in the pres- 
ent model ship of state on a new 
And 
probably find out that this one, too, 
is depending on hot air, not steam, 


just like the present model—and | 
like the Republicans always have | 


in the past. 

Those of us who work in Wash- 
ington will have to. get used to a 
new bunch of faces. We’ll have to 
learn a new 


the Republicans take over. But the 
more it changes, the more it will 
stay the same. 
PREFERS DEMOCRATS 

T hope that the crystal balls are 


building a just and lasting peace, wrong. I must admit that I’d rath-| the stock speculators? 
includes the elimination of Nazi-'er have the Democrats stay on, _Oh, 


than see the Republicans . come 
back in. I’d just a little rather dea 


remnants is the Falangist regime with Truman than with—let’s say|time in the future. 


list of chairmen of 
congressional committees. There'll | 
be a lot of other changes, too, if | 


program to achieve peace, rather 
than one that has only enough vis- 
ion to try to stall off war. A party 
that wants to achieve prosperity 
‘rather than one that-is interested 
|only in trying to make somebody 
else pay for the depression. A 
party that has a real economic pro- 
| gram worked out, instead of one 
‘that tries to play economic liber- 
alism by ear. 

Both the Democrats and Repub- 
licans have done a job on an OPA 
that was doing only a weak and 
sickly. job of holding down profits. 
They have stalled the housing bill, 
passed by tired, old and unimagin- 
ative men in the Senate to do a 
miser’s job of providing homes for 
Americans. They have sandbagged 
/a minimum wage bill which would 
| have slammed the door in the faces 
of millions of Americans who were 
‘begging for a chance at that un- 
American way of life—living on 
65c an hour. 


ENGLAND’S TARDY MOVE 

England has at last arrived at 
the place where it has such a party 
in power. But what a bill England 
is paying because it waited so long! « 
The Labor party will have a terri- 
ble time making modern sense of 
its coal industry. The government 
will have had a bad time with the 
| steel industry, because the people 
| refused to nationalize it years ago, 
when it first became plain that na- 
tionalization would have to take 
| Place. And so on down the list; 
the cost of delay is very great. 

Here at home, the railroads have 
|been mismanaged for years, to 
| your ‘great cost both as a consumer 
and as a worker. How much long- 
er will we wait before we take 
them over—for the last time? Ev- 
ery year or so we wait will make 
it harder. and more expensive to 
do the job when we finally do 
move in. 
PUBLIC OWNERSHIP 

These public utilities that are 
so important that labor can’t strike 
them—why aren’t they important 
enough to be owned by the people 
iso that they can be made to ‘serve 
| the interests of all instead of just 


yes. There are rumors 
| around that the government may 


}\take over Western Union some 


When they’re 


—Bricker. I'd just a little rather| losing even more money than now. 


gress than with a Republican gang. 
So, all in all, I hope that the po- 
litical action committees in all of 
the unions will get out and really 
do a job. 

But I’m so tired of having to 


throughout the Americas at a time} choose between a party run by| W 
when reaction is especially menac-| southern reactionaries and one run! party 


by their northern rivals. I am tired. 


of having to join with the southern | 
much in the war against Nazi-| farm bosses in order to keep the ing in the vo 


northern factory bosses out of the | 

White House. 

PARTY OF OUR OWN 
Some day soon, I’d like to be, 

able to vote for a party of my 


. 


| own, one that’s liberal both north 


* ° F ? a . “Y= 
That regime, a cancer in new) contend with a Democratic con-| When they’re giving worse Serv 


ice than now. When they can get 
a fancy price from the government 
for something private enterprise no 
longer wants. Maybe then we'll 
take over Western Union. 

Yes, I’m sure that some day 
e’ll grow up and have a political 
all our own to really work 
on these matters for us. But until 
the time comes, let’s keep bring- 
tes at the ballot box. 
Aifa let’s keep telling the score 
to everybody that'll listen to us. 
Maybe, if we try hard, we can 
make that time come soon. If the 
atom bomb doesn’t get us first, 


Whole Hog - 


Bursting: open the door marked 
“private,” the butcher confronted 
the local Jawyer. 

“"¢ a dog steals a piece of meat 
from my shop, is the owner lia- 
ble?” he asked the man behind the 
desk, 

“Certainly,” replied the lawyer. 

“Very well, your dog took a 
piece of steak worth a half a dol- 
lar about five minutes ago.” 


._. Indeed,” he. returned smoothly. 


) “Then if you. give me the other 


half, that will cover my fee.” 


_— 


The trouble with the world to- . 
day .is.simply—“millions of me—_ 


~~ =e — Om wm 
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Public | vers 
Power | Neep 


tion has "Srromnate stcent JOBS 


Lend a Hand 


funds to build lines to bring 
Shasta-Keswick power direct to 
the people. Only-by such direct 
government distribution can 
the people of California secure 
this power at the lowest pos- 
sible rates. 

Records show that publicly-dis- 
tributed power is far cheaper, on 
the average, than privately-distrib- 
uted power. 

ONTARIO’S EXPERIENCE 

Consider the hydroelectric pro- 
ject of Ontario, Canada. It started 
in 1908 with an investment of $8 
million, but it is now a $500 mil- 
lion concern. As a result of cheap 
power, Ontario has surpassed Que- 
bec as the leading industrial prov- 
ince of the dominion, and the com- 
mon people of Ontario have the 
lowest cost electric service in the 
world for so large an area. 


WHAT LOS ANGELES DID 


Likewise Los Angeles: The City 
Bureau of Power and Light was 
established in 1909 in a reaction- 
ary community dominated by the 
jabor-hating publisher of the Los 
Angeles Times, Harrison Gray Otis. 
It started with a 3,500,000 bond is- 
sue. Today it is a $230 million en- 
terprise. 

At the turn of the century Los} 
Angeles was a little city of 100,000 


Phone U. S.. E. S. 
Salinas 4873 Monterey 4191 


— 


"Report ALL JOB OPENINGS to the 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


LS ST er ne ee 


population. _Now it is America’s ae linas Mantes ey 
FOURTH city! on 
WATER PLUS POWER! 125 Monterey St. 465 Pacific Avenue 


For 50 years a private company 
i supplied Los Angeles with water 
‘ pumped from underground. But the 
| city was faced with the problem of 
adequate water or stagnation. Two 
local engineers had a dream—to 
tap the water in the Owens Valley, 
250 miles north, where there was 
a river and lake fed by the eastern 
! watershed of the Sierra Nevadas. 
'They proposed a 16-foot gravity 
aqueduct to bring in water enough 
for the next half century of the 
city’s growth. Reactionaries called 
it fantastic, but Engineer William 
Mulholland of the City Water Com- 
mission said it was feasible and the 
Chamber of Commerce and Or- 
ganized Labor backed him up. 
DREAM OF THE “ANGELS” 

Meanwhile another “dreamer” 


This message contributed by 


ACE PACKING CO. 


P. O. Box 39 
MOSS LANDING 


CALIFORNIA 


Greetings to Labor 


good, consulting engineer who had 
come to California from Georgia PF 
Tech for his health. He proposed 
that at the same time abundant 
water was being brought to Los + 
Angeles, electric power stations 
also be developed along the. aque- 
duct. This was one of the first 
classic battles over the “multiple- 
purpose” public project. A _ start 
was made in 1909, but the real 
fight came in 1914 when a bond 
issue of $6% million dollars for| 
building the first power house and} 
acquiring a distributing system was} 
proposed. Needless to say, the same| 
old arguments were used against it 
as are now used against TVA, Co-| 
lumbia River, Missouri Valley, and! 
direct distribution of power from 
the Central Valley Project. The 
two large power companies around 
|Los Angeles were not against 
| WATER development. They figur- 
ed they would use the people’s 
money to get the water in, and 
THEN skim off the power profits 
for themselves. They and Otis’ 
Times went all-out against the 
bond issue. 
LABOR BACKS BONDS 

But the L, A. Chamber of Com- 
merce wanted to build Los An- 
geles and wanted to plan for a 
big future. It was convinced that 
cheap power was a good develop-’ 
ment proposition. So did Organiz- 
ed Labor. The Building Trades. 
Council, the Electrical Workers. 
Machinists, Typos, Iron Workers 
and railroad brotherhoods got en- 
thusiastically behind the issue. The 
bonds were approved by a large 
majority. 
TREMENDOUS BENEFITS 

What happened? Electric power 
rates were CUT'IN TWO. Big in- 
dustries came by the hundreds and 
Los Angeles really began to grow. 
Later developments are now his- 
tory—how the city built one of 
the largest transmission lines in 
the world to bring power from 
Uncle Sam’s dam at Boulder‘on the! 
Colorado, 300. miles away. po 
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{Sweden Now Preparing for 
‘American ‘Bust: Boom in 


! Land Called Danger Signal 


| 
: 


LABOR DAY 


ression? 


Distribution of : Billy Conn Finds Out Too 
Union Literature Late that It's Workers 


The. distinction between prohib- 


By GEORGE SOULE 
The fate of the OPA is the final warming to wise economic 


ited and permissive distribution of 
union literature on plant grounds 
is well illustrated in a recent 
NLRB case involving Brown Ship- 


Who Take it, Dish it Out. 


By ED HUGHES 
Prominent Sports Columnist 


x 
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mariners that they should make everything shipshape for a 


coming storm. Price. inflation will bring a depression more| building Company. In an earlier One would think that Billy Conn, of all people, should be the 


case, where the plant gates were | last person to rekindle memories of his odoriferous “battle” with 
well inside the plant. property and Joe Louis.. However, Conn still harps on the subject, endeavor- 


’ 


a 


lation can still be avoided, there is likely to be an unemploy- 
' ment crisis within the next few years. 
According to a recent dispatch -to the New York Times, 


| 
quickly and make it sharper. But even if by some miracle in- 


Sweden, a democratic country which practices economic plan- 


ning for full employment, is now making ready for the next 
. world-wide depression. which the Swedish economists believe 


} will originate in’the United States. Great Britain, which, like 


Sweden, is enjoying active trade, also fears that this country will 
ome a center of disturbance and is doing her best to pre- 


pare against the resulting misfortune. 


Though Americans have not 


) Jearned to control the destructive 


forces in their gigantic economy by 


‘ the collective foresight and disci- 


‘as individuals they cannot, 


S > 


' ists in many countries throughout 
’ governments control prices and ra- 


| chasers cannot be relied upon to World War L On that occasion it property. They should ask permis- 


( pline adopted by the Britons and 


the Swedes, it does not follow that 
like 
these more progressive nations, 
erect defenses against a calamity 
which they are powerless to pre- 
vent, 
VOLUNTARY ACTION 

The throttling of the OPA mere- 
ly enhances a danger of price in- 


| 
ployment is rampant and taxes be- 
come.a heavy burden, are hoping 
for an outcome which could hard- 
ly be enforced even by an agri- 
| cultural dictatorship. In the end 
there is no way for farmers to 
escape the consequences of a gen- 
eral depression. 

Individual farmers, may, how- 
ever, do. something to protect 
themselves. They> can sell what 
‘they produce when it is ready for 
' market, instead of holding it for 
higher prices. Speculative with- 


creases already in evidence and holding may look profitable for a 
atising from other sources. Con-, while. But it results in huge losses 
sumers as a whole are receiving; from the moment prices begin to 


the only route for employes was 
through the company parking lot, 


ing somehow to explain away his doleful showing. He defends 


the NLRB held that the employer|the use of “caution” against Joe’s wallop, forgetting that it was 
violated the law by prohibiting un-| qhuse and: not use of caution that made him look ridiculous. 

Conn simply wasn’t fated for the heavyweight prize despite 
his sensational showing against Joe in their first tussle. 


ion organizers from distributing 
literature on the lot. This decision | 
was appealed all the way to the 
Supreme Court. The Court upheld 
the Board. 

In the Brown case the facts were 
somewhat different. There —_ 


Had Conn triumphed he would 
have been a singular heavyweight 
champion in one respect. Apart 


from boxing, he has never worked | 
in his life: He never thought of} 


bution. of daily newspapers of gen- 


eral circulation was permitted at| boxing ‘as work, either, but “as! 


the gates, but the organizers made something on a more “dignified” 
no attempt to distribute their own| level than everyday toil in a shop 
literature at that spot, nor even} OF in an office. 

asked permission to do so. Instead} WORK WAS ANATHEMA 

they chose to distribute their lit-| I remember how he phrased it, 
erature in the company parking| years back, when I first inter- 
lot in violation of a company rule.| viewed him. “I was born a poor 
The evidence showed that the pur-| kid in Pittsburgh and I had ambi- 
pose of the ruling prohibiting dis-| tions. Whenever I went past An- 
tribution in the parking lot was/| drew Mellon’s estate I used to say 
to eliminate fire hazards and to| to myself: ‘Billy, you’re-gonna get 
help prevent thefts from parked| yourself a lot of dough and have 
cars. The Board held that, under| something like that some day.’ But 
the circumstances, the. rule pro-| I made up my mind you'd never see 
hibiting distribution on the lot was! me in a shop or office. I hated the 


them through life. 


| broke. 


Often they’re 
Before they stepped into 
the ring, Louis said of Conn: “He 
may run away from me, but he 
can’t hide.” Conn will someday 
learn that’s true of work, also. 
For “men must work, and wom- 
en must weep”—if men don’t work, 


Prefabricated Houses 


They’re not as cheap as the price 
tag indicates, Simon Breines, ar- 
chitect and co-author of “The Book 
of Houses” warns in an article in 
“Consumer Reports.” To the “shell 
price” must be added the cost of 
setting up the house, the cost of 
the site and improvements, the cost 


buy, at existing prices, many more| jin a position to predict when the 
goods than are being produced.|exact moment will arrive. 


This is what gives the sellers 0f|; 4np BOOM DANGER 


legal. 

While the facts in the Brown 
case indicated two bases for the 
Board’s decision (access to the reg- 
ular entrance plus a motive unre- 
lated to union activity) it is clear 
that the main distinction between 


| idea.of work and I still do.” 


: Conn | 
was a pleasant kid and I don’t! 
think he was looking down his} 


of transporting the house to the 
site, and often such details as elec- 


| tric wiring, plumbing and painting. 


nase at people who did work. He| All in all, it’s fikely to add up to 
just revolted at the idea of work! the same cost per square foot of 
~ itself. | living space as an ordinary, built- 

Conn never looked big enough,| 0N-the- site house—and there’s a 


these goods an opportunity to boost } 


Farmers can also prepare for de- 


this case and the earlier one is the| hard enough and strong enough to 


the prices. A similar situation €X-| pression by salting away their| freedom to distribute at the regu- 


| good chance that the quality of the 
| prefab, will be inferior. 


profits in government savings 
bonds instead of by buying land, 
buildings and equipment at inflated | 
prices. The speculative boom in| 


the world, and ¢he inflationary ten- 


week by week enough money to} fall, and individual farmers are not 
dency is restrained only where | 


lar entrances. 

As a tactical matter, organizers 
should not assume that permission 
to distribute at the plant entrance 
will be refused, even though the 


be thrown into the same pit with) 

| Joe Louis. He looked exactly what | Mr. Breines regards the current 
|he was—a brash, buoyant, over- prefab fad with an apprehension 
| grown kid who had never done a which is reinforced by examination 
itap of honest toil in his life. And| Of some of the products currently 
moreover, one who was strangely being offered by department stores. 


tion scarce articles. Voluntary ac-| farm land is now running as rap- 
tion by millions of individual pur-| iqiy toward disaster as it did after| Sates are well inside the plant 


| proud of it. 
| LOAFED IN ARMY 


urb market demand. There is not 
ikely to be a sufficiently wide- 
spread “buyers’ strike” to keep re- 
tail’ prices from rising further. | 

Nevertheless, individuals who 
are far-sighted and thrifty can do, 
something to protect themselves. | 


eventually brought bankruptcy to; 
many thousands of farmers, and| 
foreclosure to those who used 
mortgage money to finance their 
purchases. The land boom will 
crack even if government aid is 
successful in holding up crop prices | 


It is as certain as death and taxes 
that an inflationary price rise will 
before many months be followed 
by a deflationary price fall. A per- 
son who rations himself by refus- 
ing to buy now anything he does 
net need to keep body and soul 
together will be able to buy it lat- 
er at a lower price and probably in 
better quality. 

Parsimony is now advisable not 
as an unselfish sacrifice for the 
general welfare but in the narrow 
self-interest of each consumer. If 
enough people exercise it, it will 
turn out to be good for the gen- 
eral public, but the individual will 
surely profit from it in any Case. 
ADVICE TO FARMERS. 

Farmers have always been the 


,in a depression, since nobody will 
‘care to increase output when mar- 
, ket demand cannot absorb what is 
already being produced, 

Those of us who follow wise pol- 
| icies-now will fare. better in the 
,coming depression than those who 
;do not. The larger the number of 
j us who do follow wist policies, the 
greater will be the chance of mod- 
[erating the depression. But it is a 
moral certainty that not enough of 
us will or can follow those policies 
to affect the general outcome very 
much. 

The only hope of avoiding de- 
pression in the. long run is for the 


citizens as voters to elect to office | 


those who are pledged to employ 


government as an instrument for 


‘Service Please! 


sion. If they get it there is no| Conn wasn’t. worked hard even 
If they don’t, they can| in the army. Mostly, he was used 


problem. ms ? ae 
use the refusal as evidence which | for entertaining GIs with exhibits 
of his flashy boxing skill. And in 


would support the legality of dis-} ; : 
| the years of service it was Conn, 


tribution elsewhere. : 
eT Re | the younger man, not Louis, who 
—=— —_— degenerated physically and pugilis- 
| tically. It was as if there had been 
something synthetic and unreliable 
In Hollywood a man and two) in his gymnasium-made muscle and 
children entered a restaurant, and sinew. 
ordered three plates and = three’ 
glasses of water. When the waiter! pyiar heavyweight champion had 
brought the order, the man took he become one. That is true, Horny 
some sandwiches from his pocket, hands of toil have struck the most 
unwrapped them and after passing| destructive blows in the ring. Bod- 
each of the children one, began to| jes hardened by rigorous toil have 
eat. | taken the poundings best and last- 
The astounded manager, who) ed the longest. ae 
had been watching, rushed over?| Joe Louis’ powerful brown body 
“What do you think you're doing?” | and sturdy legs were ‘molded by 
he exploded. sweaty hours of labor in Alabama 
“And who are you?” inquired eal cotton fields and on Ford’s assem- 
diner. bly line in Detroit. _ 
“Pm the. manager.” TOP FIGHTERS: WORKED 
“Good,” said the man. “I was| As for the rest of the great title 
just. going to send for you. Why 


I say he would have been a sin-| 


| holders, they had all been workers. | 


| He advocates an attitude of “wait 
‘and see,” if what you are looking 
‘for is a place that you can live in 
| comfortably and relatively inexpen- 
' sively during the coming years. 

| The new Fuller circular alum- 
|‘ inum prefab is “something else 
again,” the author considers. It is 
| actually new—and probably good— 
| in the housing line. But it won’t be 
‘available for some time, and pre- 
| dictions as to its price have yet to 
| be fulfilled. 

| ' 

e » 
Canadians Appreciate 


Union Label’s Value 


| Union labels, shop cards, service 
|buttons, and other union insignis 
| have great intrinsic value. Com- 
mercial trade-marks represent only 
| the name of material things, but 
| standing behind each union label 
product and each union service are 
human. values—the worker—who 
made the product or performed the 
| service: It is difficult to estimate 


isn’t the orchestra playing?” 


Dempsey hacked away for a while, the good-will value of a union em- 


chief beneficiaries of generally ris- 
ing prices and the chief sufferers, 


»from. falling ones. Their monetary 


gains in the recent war have been! 
grésier than those of any other 
produxing group, and inflation will 
boost crop prices still further. But 
when world-wide famine is relieved 
and depression brings unempioy- 


ment in the cities, the demand for |’ 
‘having as it should. First it would 


farm products will fall as rapidly 
as it has risen. Agricultural output, 
however, cannot be quickly re- 
duced as can industrial production. 
The natural consequence would be 
a calamitous fall in the prices of 
agricultural products. 

Farmers, through their organiza- 
tions, have sought to safeguard 
themselves against such a catas- 
trophe by obtaining governmental 
guarantees of minimum prices. 
These laws cannot prevent the col- 
lapse of prices in world markets 
for exported products like cotton, 


“wheat and meat. They. do aim to 


shore up internal prices by govern- 


mental loans and storage of un- 


ea ‘marketable surpluses. 


Farmers who believe that the’ 
government will spend huge 
amounts of money year after- year 


‘ to hold. food and fibers off the 


- market, in order to maintain high 


‘prices for them while other prices 


| economiic stabilization and to vote 


against ‘those who, like the ma- 
jority in our present Congress, 
wish to turn over the public wel- 
fare to special private interests. 


True or False? | 


The new locomotive was not be- 


move forward a few yards, then, 
with a great. deal of puffing, 
would shift back to its original 
position. 

For ten minutes. this had been 
going on, while the passengers in 
the train raved. 3 | 

At last one stuck his head out 
of the window and hailed a brake- 
man, 

“What on earth is the matter 
with this rattletrap?” he demanded. 

Leaning against one of the posts 
of the train shed} the brakeman | 
grinned, and said: ° 

“P’m not sure, mister, but I think 
the engineer is teaching his wife 
to drive.” 


She—If you tell a man anything, 
it goes in one ear and out the 
other, _ : Font LS 

He—If you tell a woman any- 
thing, it. goes in one ear and out 
the mouth. 


in the Colorado mines, did odd jobs! blem because it is far greater than 


come back -when: you’re: shober.” 


T P T throughout his hobo career before 
ops in erseness hitting his fighting stride. Gene 

A cub reporter on a certain) Tunney was a shipping clerk. Jim 
small-town Southern newspaper Jeffries, supposedly punch-proof in 
for being verbose in preparing his Fitzsimmons, most terrific of 
stories. A little later he was dis-| heavyweight hitters, spent years as 
patched to write up the death of a|® blacksmith and Corbett, fastest 


well-known local merchant who and cleverest of heavyweight 
had suddenly expired championswhad been a bank clerk. 


Looking over the young man’s John L, Sullivan, most celebrated 


shouldes.an hour later, as he pre-|°! bashes, -was first™a plumber, 
pared his story, the editor read: then for more than a year a tin- 
“Howard Jones, prominent _mer-| "ron the western plains and 
poset ce ages : on Paso Jack Sharkey came out of a hitch 
ives tee aaddonty elated hip anda} > L0t Dave $0. rise to. the-pimapels 
to his ‘heart and said, ‘I’m going to of pugilism. Max Baer wielded a 


butcher’s cleaver in his father’s 
die!” Then he leaned up against a : 
; meat shop and Jim Braddock was 
fence and made good.” P : 


a dock walloper. 
CAN’T HIDE FROM WORK 
Hard work is good for the soul, 
Home, Sweet Home and the pay and the hours are bet- 
WIFE (to sailor arriving home 
at 3 a.m.): “Well, home is the 
best place after all, isn’t it?” 


ter if one holds a union card. 
‘SAELOR: “Ié don’t know about 


There’s more. security, too, in a 
union contract than in the uncer- 
that, but it’s the only place open.” 


tain and comparatively short-lived 
career of a fighter. He beats up 
his fellow man for a price—until 
for one reason or another he sud- 
denly slips and ‘goes bad, as did 
Billy Conn. . 
Generally, they haven’t enough 


DOCTOR: “I can’t quite diag- 
nose your case. Too much liquor, 
I. guess.” 

- PATIENT: “All right, Doc, Pil 


the brand name of any material 
thing. 
‘—CANADIAN TRADES AND 
LABOR JOURNAL. 


The- Leisure Class 


“J hold that if the Almighty had 
ever made a set of men that should 
do all the eating and none of the 
work, He would have made thena 
with mouths only and no hands; 
and if He had ever made another 
class that He intended should do 
all the work and no eating, He 
would have made them with hands 
only -and no mouth.”—ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN (in 1859). 


Celestial Pay-Go 


“Brothahs an’ sistahs,” intoned 
the visiting reverend, “Ah got wif 
me $1, $2 and $5 sermons, De 
deacons will now pass de plate so’s 
Ah kin-see which talk yo’ craves,” 


Seasoning Process 


TEACHER: “What is an octo~ 
genarian?” 

JOHNNY: “I don’t know, but it 
must take a long time te become 
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“Old Grey Mare’ 
Still Pretty Good! 


Startling new facts on the ef- 
ficiency of men and women ‘on the 
other side of 40 who have entered 
industry during the war may cause 
a decided shift in future employ- 
ment policies. 

Recent surveys, mace indepen- 
dently and by the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, are analyzed and 
reported in an. article, “Old Age 
and Industrial Efficiency,” in the 
September issue of the American 
Mercury. The results of one sur- 
vey made by Professor Armstrong 
McFarland of Harvard, which are 
borne out by other surveys in the 
labor field, reveal that: 


Mill hands over 60 suffered only 
half as many accidents as those 
in their twenties. 

As automobile drivers, oldsters 
youngsters. 

On most mental tests in critical 
judgment and learning ability, men 
and women between 35 and 65 rate 
just as high as those on the sunny 
side of 30. 

Oldsters are more stable than 


less. Practically all investigations 
found that there -was much. less 
absenteeism, fewer quits, and less 
turnover in workers among the 
older groups than with those of 
young years. . ; 
In one study of a group in their 
fifties, the best quarter of the 
group had keener vision than. the 
average man in his twenties. 

Oldsters. as pilots actually stand 
‘up beter under high altitude = fly- 
|ing than younger men and are less 
‘likely to faint-or collapse. One 
airline is so pleased with the per- 
formance of older aviators that it 
has 100 pilots over 45. 

“Almost 25°per cent of our pres- 
'ent population is now past 45,” the 
larticle notes. “According to relia- 
ble statistics, most of them will 
live beyond 60. With the tremen- 
|dous progress that is being made 
‘in health and sanitation, scientists 
| freely predict that in another four 
| Gecaties men and women over 45 
| will form nearly half the popula- 
| tion, and that 15 per cent of our 
| total population will be 65 or over. 

“If society returns to its discrim- 
ination against older workers when 
the shooting stops, it had better 
begin making some ambitious plans 
to do something about them. It 
would seem foolish for it to under- 
take the support of a full fourth to 
|one-half of its population that is 


| 


itself. 

| “Phe politicians, as well as the 
| sociologists, had better take note 
| also. The 46 age group will repre- 
| sent a huge block of votes, and will 


between 40 and 60 are safer than| 


youngsters and change their jobs | 


mostly able and willing to support 
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SALINAS - MONTEREY 


516 E. Alisal Street 585 Lighthouse Ave) 
| So. Main at.Romie Lane 314 Calle Principal 
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LABOR DAY GREETINGS 


| from 


: CALIFORNIA 


| 


| WATER 
nd 


TELEPHONE 


co. 


| _ Monterey Peninsula Division - 


@\ii git y 
Modern Baking Company . 
We specialize in Orders for Lodges, Clubs, Weddings and Churcl 
No Order Too Large or Too Small-—Quality Bakery Goods - 
...Under New Management... i 


Phone 7711 18 EAST ALIS 


be in a position to wield great po- | 


litical power.” 


Glass Guards Miner 


Explosion-proof glass, a wartime 
development, will be used exten- 
sively in the lighting of mines and 
is expected to bring a new age of 
safety to workers in underground 
shafts. Impact-resistant glass as & 
cover for miners’ lamps and other 
lighting will lessen the danger of 


fires and explosions which in the! 


past have been touched off by the 
breaking of an incandescent bulb. 


——$—$__ TT 


The greatest friend of Truth is 
Time; her greatest enemy is Pre- 
judice; and her constant compan- 
ion is Humility—COLTON. 


“The worker bas the right 
to refuse to work; that is, to 
strike, and to induce by 
peaceful and lawful methods 
others to strike with him.” — 
CARDINAL O’CONNELL, in 
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| Dr. Pepper 


15 W. Market St. 


LI 
Bottling Company 


Phone 3712 
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GOES A LONG WAY TO MAKE FRIEN 


Don Hultz 


General Tire Compan 
‘John and Front Streets Phone 6654 


Salinas, California 


‘Factory Control KRAFT SYSTEM Tire R t 
| Factory Approved Equipment - Factory-specifipe 
Methods - Factory-Laboratory Control « 
Factory-trained Men ace 


Tire Recapping and Repairing by 


Who Know How eee 


Pastoral Letter, Nov., 1912. 
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LABOR DAY 


yuaranteed Annual Pay Red-Hot Labor Issue 


rmel’s Spread-the-Work 
Shows Practicability 
Yearly Wage Proposals 


HARRY LORIN BINSSE 
In Commonweal Magazine 


ONLY FASCISM | 


By GEORGE MEANY, 
Secretary, American Federation 
of Labor 


The present world situation | 


| HATRED BREEDS ‘Alabama Preacher Doesn't 


Pull Punches; Asks Church 
To Support Labor's. Cause 


Maybe his name makes you smile, but to the millions of 
underprivileged workers of the South, his gospel of tying to- 


y-five years ago Louis D. Brandeis wrote: irregularity, in which we find millions and| gether the social objectives of Christianity and Organized Labor 
ployment is the greatest of industrial wastes and one of) W:nions of people still suffering 
Metts causes of social demoralization. This irregularity CON under the mental and physical 
; rerceme eae re ia but it pina involve @ e-| torture that goes hand in hand 
hization of the methods.and-scope of all business in a par-| .i+) totalitarianism should give 


r trade as well-as a reorganization of the business of in- 
al concerns.” | 
hat Mr. Brandeis said remains true today. Irregularity of| 
syment continues; even the war effort only reduced, did 
liminate, it. 
may expect it as a major characteristic of peacetime 
ny. ihe ge SEN a 
Ait is still true that this ir- 
mrty can be overcome in ay 
lai measure if, to quote Philip 
ny, it is given “the best co- 
optive effort of all groups of 
cis.” 
’ are all thoroughly aware of 


And the Fair Labor Standards 
Act exempts employers who have} 
signed a union agreement guaran- 
teeing employment on an annual 
‘basis’ from the payment of time 
| and a half for overtime up to 12 
‘hours a day and 56 hours a week; 
tlibhenomenon of cyclical de- provided, however, that employes 

‘ons—painfully and personally | do not work more than 2080 hours 


» if we are more than 25. To; @ year. 
westion libraries have been 
i@ated and endless solutions 
Pe 


hae 


Es 
In fairness it must be added, 


however, that the later act rules 
iout certain State laws. In other 


* * 


in addition to its being 
bal, our economy is seasonal 
Omeriodic. Obviously the shop- 
r, automobile manufacturer; 
fair kriow it is a regular part 
oMeir lives. But they haye mas- 
tak it—often by the simple ex- 


withhold money earned in one 
week (when work was heavy) and 
use it to equalize the pay en- 
| velope’s contents in a week when 
work was light. 


| free and equal should, with ever; 


words, an employer cannot legally | | 


all advocates of human free- 
dom real cause for deep con- 


cern. Here in free America, 


those who subscribe to the doctrine 
that God intended all men to be: 


4a 


sounds mighty good. One day recently in Andalusia, Alabama 
a bunch of textile strikers were gathered for a picnic and bar- 
becue at Open Pond where Covington county farmers were 


hosts to the strikers. 

The Reverend A. S. Turnipseed, 
Methodist minister of Montgomery, 
delivered a sermon. The good man 
made it plain from the outset that 
this old “pie in the sky” stuff is 
much overrated. 

WHAT WOULD JESUS DO? 

“We must use our religion in the 

mill and on the farm,” he said. 


goes we find a good many preach- 
| ers with this point of view, but we 
| need thousands more of ’em! 


Who Dunit? 


Well, figure it out for yourself. 
Grn < tink, haa cine lor an” ébe- The Grand Kluck of the Klan was 
: : 2 “” | found last night with a bullet-hole 
nomic salvation of our people. The - . : 
: through his head which was said 
people who make possible Amer-, 
ti ._|to have passed through that part 
ica’s wealth should ‘have a fair : i s : 
; | of his skull in which ordinary men 
share of what they create. People | 2 
Seliger 3 p | harbor a brain. 
are discriminated against because! . t 
"~All he left behind him was a lot 
the world has been created to aid) of hates And umeaid~ bile S 
the few against the many and if/_. > eg : janes 
said he even hated himself. 
Jesus returned I know he~would The sheriff said, “It th 
stand here looking at this beautiful ! bee we 7s inn ‘ it.” sc aga 
lake and tell you this.” ie cep ee iret 
s ies The coroner intimated it might 
_ Turnipseed declared that Cnris-| pave been a Catholic. 
tian Tene is being challenged The body was found in a field 
teday by a “society of the closed’ 4nq there were buzzards around 


i ' class—where the rich get richer. j¢ Funny thing was, they didn’t 


and the poor poorer.” He insisted) .o, want to touch it. 
that “the Lord Jesus Christ is the| One’ of them said 
leader of the people in their aspir-| goaq rattlesnakes.” : 
ations” and that a world “in which | Another said, “Well, go to it, if 
the rich get richer and the poor +)5¢ ain’t rattlesnake meat I'll eat 


“I prefer 


paint of passing its burden on 
tdiaployes. 

KER INSECURITY 
reasonable -accuracy they 
caprovide against it, but for the 
omary worker this is next to im- 
ble. The things which produce 
ed This Week” signs on his 
a are beyond his computa- 
‘and it is beyond his compu- 
1 to know_how often or how 
that sign will hang in any 


ig 


D 
66g 


f 

ti 
ta 
ld 
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@ results are deeply demoral- 


Yet the extraordinary thing. 


pe 2 


this aspect of? dt 
smat we know so little about it. 
* * +h 


* < 


ost everyone jhas heard of; 


@iormel plan to spread workers’ 
mes over the yeaf*'in the es- 
ally seasonal line, meat pack- 

immand processing. It boils down 
tah attempt to give every worker 
a 


he may not work at all; 
¢ 
@s overtime. But he is sure of a 
gam amount per week, and bo- 
e if production exceeds esti- 


$3 


(ORE AND AFTER 


ADPULATION (of Austin, Minn.,| 


W re Hormel! has its plant): 1934, 


r economy? 


r lar weekly pay check. Some | 


@e weeks he may put in many 


In 1944, United Steel Workers 
| petitioned the War Labor Board, 
requesting that U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration et al. assure a guaranteed 
| minimum of 40 hours’ pay for each 
— during life of the contract 
thén in force. 


| Hearings were held and the) 


|Board denied the union’s request, 


|on the ground that, in the form 
' presented, it would subject indus- 


\try to unwarranted financia) risks. 
| ELIMINATING RISKS 


Such risks “could be reduced by ' 


modifications and safeguards work- 
sed out through collective bargain- 


country’s information on the sub- 


|impose such guarantees by order.” 
‘A separate report was made to 


pointment of an independent com- 


In his letter to the President, Mr. 
| Davis, chairman of the Board, said: 


one of the main aspirations of 


| tinuity of employment, which is 
| perhaps the most vital economic 
and social objective of our times.” 

The President then passed the 


task on to the advisory board of 


ing, but, in the present state of the} 


ject, the Board is not prepared to | 


the President, recommending ap-| 


mission to study and recommend. | 


“A guaranteed annual wage is' 


American workers. The search for 
it is a part of the search for con-. 


GEORGE MEANY 


increasing vigilance and determi-; 
| Nation, see to it that those things 
which contribute most to the de- 
struction of human freedom are 
eliminated from our national life. 

Religious bigotry and intolerance! 
have, from the dawn of history, 
accompanied practically all forms 
of oppression. The economic wel-| 
fare of workers everywhere de-; 
pends, to a large extent, on their | 
ability to take concerted action to 
raise and maintain their standards. | 
History teaches us beyond question , 
that workers cannot have or hold | 
freedom to help themselves in a| 
land where racial or religious dis- | 
| crimination 


is allowed to flower, 
and flourish. If we, as workers, are | 
/to preserve our freedom here in | 
America we must of necessity keep | 
| our minds and hearts ever alive to) 
‘this danger. Group hatred breeds 
hatred. and smothers the demo- 
cratic way of life. The most out-| 
standing form of group hatred 
against which we must guard is 
anti-Semitism. This scourge has al-| 
ways—when allowed to go un- | 
| checked——been merely the forerun- | 
| ner to the persecution and oppres- | 
| sion of other groups. Surely here) 


|classes for a _ society 


| effect 


| joining the clothing w 


poorer is not Christian.” 
LIMITED ‘TOP ROUND’ 
Answering those who argue that 
the “American way” permits any- 
one to climb to the highest rung of 
the ladder, he said: “The period of 
pioneer development is over. Only 
a few people can occupy the top 
round of the ladder. And those at 
the top control the government and 
industry.” Asking for the end of 
“where all 
God’s children shall grow and 
prosper and have the good things 
of life,” the Methodist minister 
called for “the common people to 
take an interest in politics” and 


asked “God’s help to strike down | 


the hideous polltax.” 

Turnipseed pointed out that the 
war just won was fought for de- 
mocracy and said: “Now is the 
time for democracy to be put into 
in the ecohomic life of 
America.” Turning to the: visiting 


| farmers, he said: “It is good to 
| know today that the 


farmers are 
orkers in 
their demands. The time has come 
for the farmer and worker to join 
hands. Too much effort has been 
spent trying to separate them.” 
FOR.A BETTER WORLD 

In conclusion, Turnipseed asked 
the crowd to join in a movement 


7 


your. hat.” 

The first buzzard, in a fine in- 
-dignant drawl, said, “Suh, you are 
insulting the rattlesnakes of our 
‘glorious Confederacy.” 
| “Then who kilt him?” 

“Don’t know and don’t care. All 
I know is’ I wouldn’t touch him 
with a ten foot pole.” 
| “The maggots’ll get him.” 
| “Naw, even maggots has a sense * 
of taste.” 
| “Somebody’s got to git him.” 

“Maybe the Devil.” 

“Hell, no. Even he don’t want 
any part of that.” 
i “What’s that thing on him, a 
| shroud?” 

“No, a sheet.” 

“What’s the difference?” 
“Well, you see, it’s this way. He 
| sort of wore that white sheet to 
|cover up the dirt underneath but 
‘something went wrong.” 
i “What went wrong?” 
| «yell, there was about ten 
thousand other dirty guys in this 
'organization and they was going 
to have a parade and they was all 
in need of sheets, so the Grand 
| Ktuck sends his wife out to order 
| the sheets. When she comes back, 
he said, ‘Did you get the sheets,” 


| 
‘and she says, ‘Sure,’ and then he 


0; 1940, 20,000. 
WAY: 1934—average weekly | 
s for Hormel employes, $21; | 
ao | 


. 
ive 


the Office of War Mobilization and} jn America, where people from 
Reconstruction. | every land have joined together to} for ; ee: 
: What recommendation will| pyild the most successful democ-| Shall run but not without responsi- | and she says at Cohen’s dry goods 
1929-8836 workers, aver-,e™Merge we cannot tell, but the| racy in history, we must be espe-| bility. The management. of the |store.’ So he just went out and 

most desirable policy will be to) cjally vigilant against the termites country should be placed in the | shot himself, but the sheriff says 


“a better world, one that we | Says, ‘Where did you buy them?’ 


Jl 


25 hours per week; 1944, 3913 


encourage further such schemes as 


| hands of the people and all of the 


a Negro done it, and the coroner 


ike averaging 50 per cent 
e hours per week than in 1929. 
IOBSING: Sections of the popu-| 
apn formerly lived in a shanty- 
bom; ‘Austin is a city of 
nes . Threé times as many houses 
me built in Austin as in other 
ssota. towns of comparable 
between 1934-40. 
WSENESS: Sales were subject 
» rise and fall; credit was 
formerly; now retail 
m are up 42 per cent, wholesale 
4 up 70 per cent, service re- 
up 30 per cent, since 1935. 
Egployment in trade and services | 
a more than 20 per cent by 1940.) 
i > of our leading financial and | a ; = 
ffiness leaders are convinced sa a4 , i, | 
Mis general application of the an-|| | 
ami (or guaranteed) wage lies the | 
tion not only of our spotty em-. 
sent problem but even, per- 


are already contained in the Social | 
Security and Fair Labor Standards 
Acts, including permission to with- 
hold wages under certain circum- 
stances and with certain safe-) 
guards. V/hile no democratic gov- 
ernment can guarantee full-time 
employment at standard wages, it 
can do more than we have to pro-| 
| mote that end. 


hs, of the problem of the cyclical 


on, 
Social Security Act permits 
te unemployment laws to grant 
rate to employers who 
in a guaranteed employ- 
account under which em- 
3 are guaranteed 30 hours of 
*~$ for each of 40 weeks in 12 
hs, with one weekly hour de-} 
for each added week guar- 


“(A scab is)... @ two- 
legged animal with a_cork- 
screw soul, a water-logged 
brain, and a backbone made 
of jelly.’”—Jack LONDON. | 


who preach intolerance. 
RECORD OF LABOR 

The record of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor over the past 65 
years is one of incessant battle not | 
only for the improvement of the | 
economic lot of the worker but also 
against the poisons of bigotry. To- 
day there are 7,000,000 men and | 
women in our organization who, 
with the picture of recent Euro- | 
pean history clearly before them, | 
are determined to fight even more, 
vigorously than the pioneers of or- | 
ganized labor against those who 
try to weaken our nation by fo- 
menting prejudice. 

The workers of America. must, 
fight anti-Semitism at every turn of 


' the road, not only because it leads | 


to subjugation and slavery for | 
those who toil but more basically | 
because it is wrong and a contra- | 
diction of every civilized philosophy 
for human good which recognizes | 
the existence of a Divine Ruler. 
Anti-Semitism is not only _anti- 
labor, anti-democratic and anti-| 
social—it is anti-Christian and 
anti-God. ; 
AE er EE 

A business goes bankrupt: 
through lack of capital. Men and, 
nations go bankrupt through lack 
of principle. 


says it was a Catholic done it.” 
“Let’s get out of here,” the first 
“It stinks too much 


people in mass should rise upward 

and have the good things of life.” 
“This sort of reform,” he said, buzzard said. 

“will not come easily. Our spirits| for me.” 

will hover low but we must not be 

faint-hearted. Let us see ourselves Stupidity is not the only form 

as history-makers, as crusaders.” | of incompetence. Add obstinacy, 
As this Labor Day comes and cupidity, maliciousness and fear. 


I Hear America Singing 


I hear America singing, the varied carols, I hear. 

Those of mechanics, each one singing his as it should be 
blithe and strong, 

The carpenter siging his as he measures his plank or beam, 

The mason singing his as he makes ready for work, or 
leaves off work, 

The boatman singing what belongs to him in his boat, the 
deck hand singing on the steamboat deck, 

The shoemaker singing as he sits on his bench, the hatter 
singing as he stands, - 

The wood-cutter’s song, the ploughboy’s on his way in the - 
morning, or at noon intermission or at sundown, 

The delicious singing of the mother, or of the young wife at 
work, or of the girl sewing or washing, 

Each singing what belongs to him or her and to none else... 

—WALT WHITMAN. 
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Work 


New ‘and complex factors in 


labor. - management relations 


r | will be faced by Commission- | 
Mi AC \" ¢C AFE AND B AR |ers of Conciliation in the post-| 
war .peried, according to As- 
. sistant Secretary of Labor John! 
W. Gibson. Moreover, if the! 
system of free collective bar- 
wee ® e gaining is to endure in this, 
Business Men's Lunches country it will only endure be-| 
e ° ‘cause the U. §. Conciliation} 
Fine Dinners Service has'a group of hard- 
hitting conciliators who know 
their jobs and who can get dis- 
putes settled before strikes oc- 
213 MONTGOMERY STREET pat 
Some of the new problems which 
they may expect to handle were : * 
A Union Cafe Phone 5493 Salinas :|) %t forth by. the Assistant Secre- a@linas 
tary at a conference of Commis- 


sioners of Concliation. For one, 
they will have to seek out those 
in top management with authority Gi OW or % 
to say “yes” or “no” at negotiating 4 
Ni | meetings. “I know you~ waste 
Ow: weeks on cases sometimes,” Mr. 
Gibson told the Commissioners, 
“simply because the people you sa, PHONE 4780 
B F T T F R dealing with don’t have the right 
Jj to say yes or no. 


“The lone-wolf approach to|| GRIFFIN STREET P. O. Box 41 | 


many of your problems may have 
¢ to be changed. I don’t mean that} 
you are not going to be individuals 


: working these problems out be- | 
in your cause you are, and in a measure 
you are on your own. But there 


are places where you can seek ad- 
vice, where you can find counsel ' 
and that is important because this | | 
N cise sia sale a ine field is constantly changing a Labor Day! 
ow you can get better quality synthetic rubber camelback in your our regional directo our local | 
recapped tires! That means that in addition to expert workman- oe oar aie nig: Washington | The First Monday in September is set asitle to 


ship and best factory-type equipment, we can now supply best | honor—LABOR 
available Seiberling materials for your recaps! Not rationed! 


LABOR DAY GREETINGS 


from 


SALINAS, CALIF. 


who have a broader view of this 


same labor relations picture some- CO-OPERATION 


We Proudly Sell times can be helpful.” 


SEIBERLING Retreading and Recapping Declaring that the wartime prac- 


tice of using the Conciliation Serv- . , 
: ; di hrough which t 
Quality Tires DEANNE TIRE SERVICE |o2ownrss| Western Frozen Foods Co., Inc: 


Watsonville ~ Aptos Fresno 


between Management and Labor is our wish 


. was a damaging blow to the Serv- 
Monterey and E. Gabilan : Phone 5485 |\ice, Mr. Gibson asserted that we 
are now returning to a basis of 
handling settlements at the Concil- 
iation Service level without fur- 
ther recourse. He expressed the GREETINGS TO ALL LABOR 

Greetings to All Labor From opinion that without a strong OPA E _ eee: 

: there will be another tremendous — ) << ~ 
vase inca sini,'win mel J. J, NEWBERRY CO. 

A. NICODEM prospect that little disputes” will ; 


become big disputes. “Moderate 


wage increases in the next round,” 5 wa 10 me 2 ane $1 .60 Store 

SALINAS VALLEY he said, “with anything like full bel 
production, full employment and : Fos 
good profits, and we shall not have SALINAS 


PLUMB ING co too many strike situations. 
+d : 


“I think we have had a trend 344 MAIN STREET - Phone 7534 


; toward sharpening economic argu- 

og , 2 ments in collective bargaining and 
Light and Heavy Installations I think they are going to stay with 
us. We shall have questions of 

the annual wage to deal with in a 

PHONE 9101 good many industries and they: will 

present some special problems: You 


555 WEST MARKET STREET, SALINAS. will have more and more insurance | Congratulations To 


}plans.-and welfare funds. to -deal 

-within. yéur- collective -bargaining : 

out in the field. There will be in- Labor From . 
creasing consideration of incentive 

systems and all of you know that |, 


5 in every plant with an. incentive 
; plan which was allowed to run , 7 ae ere 
away so as to increase wages dur- ox es’ 


ing the war, the employer has been 


: ' f trying to get it back on the normal : 
bs a ; basis, S a : — : is 
“J don’t think that any concilia- oas eg : egy Be 


tor who is afraid to make a sug- 


; T | T sm Y gestion once in awhile is worth his : 
; ° something you can do in an indis- 


criminate manner. You have to 


have the facts in the case, the FOX ¢ ALIFORNIA 
Growers and Shippers wad i a Geely eet is ce | 
CALIFORNIA VEGETABLES da Moor, vo nee pe eee EL REY 
tlement. 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA “The whole question. of success- 


ful conciliation is not who you are 


or where you came from. The E) Opening Seon & 


whole question is one of honesty 
and integrity in dealing with peo- 
ple. That is the only consideration. 


If that’s above reproach then you N EW 
are all right and will get along : 


aes (SES " "| ALISAL THEATRE 
Salinas Beauty |To Come Out Swinging 3 ! = “The Show Place of Salinas Valley” 


PATIENT: “What I need is 
Ss k something to tone me up, to put 
wetpa me in fighting trim. Will your Ah 
; scription do that?” 
-- DOCTOR: “No, but my bill will a 


REIN Pos ygitinveg (oe .UA iV sare, 


eee fade, peo 
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Slipping Buying Power of 
Worker's Dollar Doesn't 
| Assure Future Prosperity 


Read any good slick magazines or Sunday papers lately? 

You should. They‘re all aimed at you, Mr. and Mrs. Average 
American. In fact, you’re leading characters in those full-page 
color ads that tell how your postwar dreams are here. You're 


pretty lucky people. 


“Nothing could be finer” than your shiny new green Lincoln 


with red leather seats or your 
whole family will be proud of.” 


to London or Paris in a new 
streamlined airplane, bathe in a 


pink porcelain “neo-angle” tub, 
krep your house clean! fresh! and 
bright! with a beautifully styled, 
new vacuum cleaner. | 
Your golf balls are now made 
of genuine rubber and that aqua- 
marine and diamond pendant at 
iffany’s costs only $1175. Your 


F little girl wants to be just like her 


mommie and “wear diamonds in 
my hair and long pink marshmal- 

“low-color gloves and a wonderful 
fur coat.” And if you just have 
a little patience that white frame 
cottage with green shutters and a 
smiling wife in the doorway will 
be all yours’... 

Not only that, but you’re living 
in the richest country in the world, 
a land with a future and limitless 
opportunity. Six General Motors 
executives drew $2,088,000 in sal- 
aries and bonuses in one year dur- 
ing the war. Fifty-five months of 
war netted U. S. corporations $52 
billion after taxes, the working 
capital of all non-financial ~cor- 
porations was up to $50 biilion by 
the end of 1945. Tax refunds by 


Chevrolet, "a beautiful car the 
You can take an overnight trip 


From the same government 
agency came another casual: 
glimpse of an America: that: doesn’t 


(ALKING... 


DRIVING OR 


show up in the slick ads—47 per/' 


cent of U. S. families, it announced, 
live on less than $2000 a year, or 
40 bucks a week. 

These are the same peopie who 
are expected to keep industry 
booming by grabbing up all those 
new washing machines, autos, ra- 
dios, and gadgets. But conserva- 
tive estimates of a 40 per cent in- 
flation with an OPA that’s digging 
its own grave indicate danger 
ahead. To the gleeful shout of 
boom is being increasingly added 
the whispered fear of a bust—big- 
ger and more explosive than that 
of ’29. 

To find out how that other, real 
America lives, FP correspondents 
talked to workers in all parts of 
the country ... the coal mines of 
western Pennsylvania and the log- 
ging camps of the far northwest, 
the Chicago packinghouses and the 
giant steel mills of Pittsburgh, the 
San Francisco waterfront, the rail- 
road hub of the east and Detroit’s 
auto plants, the classic government 


in a company house without a 
bathroom, gas or hot water, says: 
“T haven't saved a cent for a year,. 
not since prices got so high. Sure 
I’d like to buy a car, a radio, a 
refrigerator when those items are 
available, but it’s impossible the 
way things are now. My work is 
steady. I worked every day last 
year. It’s prices, If they let prices 
run away, there'll be a depression 
and a bad one.” 


IT’S HAPPENED BEFORE 
Depressions are nothing new to 
John Wassell, who has worked in 
the coal mines for the last 32 
years, ever since he came here 
from Poland. He and his family— 
there are six sons now—were left 
penniless by the national bank 
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HERE'S A TALE OF OUR TWO AMERICAS 


LABOR DAY 


ee 


Gains of Organized Labor | 


By PAUL SCHARRENBERG 
‘Director of Industrial Relations, State of California 

The first year of peace has brought many significaint gains 
to members of organized labor in California. 

I do not refer towage-rate increases which have been re- 
ported in practically all organized industries in California.for 
most of these represent an effort to keep pace with the rising 
cost of living and the loss of take-home pay as a result of re- 
duced hours following the end of hostilities. 


Of great importance has been 
the broadening of the content Of| who may be displaced in other in- 
union agreements to include pro-| qustries as a result of technological 
visions concerning matters which | advances. 
were formerly decided solely by|«sI1CK LEAVE” EXPANDS 
management, such as paid vaca-) Provision for sick leave with pay 
tions, holidays, and sick leave. lis relatively new. Compared with 
GROWTH OF VACATIONS vacation plans, the number of sick- 

Ten or fifteen years ago, vaca-|leave clauses in union agreements 
tions for wage earners were very!is still small. Nevertheless, there 
exceptional. Today there is wide|has been a significant increase in 
acceptance of paid-vacation clauses|the number of union contracts 
in union contracts covering nearly | which have such provisions and in 
every industry. For such workers;the range of industries in whick 


as took them, vacations in the past 
meant the loss of one or two 
weeks’ wages. Today thousands of 
wage earners and their families 
enjoy annual rest periods without 
interruption of earnings as a re- 
sult of specific provisions in col- 
lective bargaining agreements. 


This development has benefited 
not only the workers who receive 
vacations, but also the business 
community. As more and more 
wage earners take vacations, the 


closures of 1921, had to start|demand for those goods and serv- 
scrimping all over again for the} ices: we associate with vacations 
next blow. That came during the} has increased—travwel, resorts, 
1927 strike when they were thrown sporting goods, camping outfits, 
out of their company-owned house,|etc. More employment is created 
and again in 1931. Now they own)as.these new fields. absorb workers 


the war's close brought them $514 
billion with the U. S. Treasury 
ready to make good for another 
$30 billion and American industry 
acquired about. $25 billion” more! idly falling-away under the trip- 
during the war in the form of ‘hammer pressure of soaring prices, 
plants and equipment, most of it of lowered standards of. living de- 
provided by the government. From spite wage increase gains, of fear 
Wail Street comes word that prof-| of depression. unless inflation-bent. 
its in 1946 will reach still higher big business and its eager beavers 
peaks. ‘, in Congress are brought back to 
This is the’ big boom; thé story ‘sanity. - 
of one America. But there are| “JUST PAYDAY TO PAYDAY” 
some discordant -notes.. ‘A Wall} In the sawdust empire of the 
Street Journal news stéry admitted| northwest, where the Lumber & 
recently that manufacturers were | Sawmill Workers (AFL) maintain 
discovering the postwar market for, their international offices, some 
their goods wasn’t as huge as/130,000 workers get their bread 
they’d been led to expect. and butter from the trees. Of doz- 
WHO'S GOT THE MONEY? ens of lumber workers and their 
From the Federal Reserve Board | families questioned, all but one ex- 
came the disquieting news that the} pressed the view that inflation is 
great backlog of demand for goods| carrying the nation head-on into 


buildings in the nation’s capital. 


same story of modest savings rap- 


From. most of them came the; 


would have to be paid out of the 
weekly paychecks of the workers. 
They just don’t have any savings 
to speak of. 


depression. 


their own home in California, Pa., 
but payments on the place leave 
‘them no money for anything but 
food and clothing. 

Wassell, a United Mine Workers 
(AFL) member, had 15 $25 bonds 
at the end of the war, but those 
went in the recent strike. Every- 
thing’s pointing to another depres- 
sion “just like after the first war,” 


‘re said, but we don’t have to have: 


one—“not if we get strict control 
of prices and higher wages, which 
can be won by greater unity of 
labor and progressive groups in 
this country.” 
WE USED TO LIVE BETTER 
“Tf a fellow can save $5 out of 
every two weeks’ pay, he’s pretty 
lucky,” W. F. Fitzgerald, 28-year- 
old Navy veteran, said in Cleve-| 
jand, home of the. big railroad 
brotherhoods. “It takes nearly all 
my earnings to pay for food, rent 


ers—among the first to strike last 
winter when the biggest wage 
drive in the history of the U. S. 
swept across. the land. Fear of 
losing their jobs was especially 
strong with members. “We got an 
18-cent increase,” mariy said, “but 
we only work about 36 weeks a 
year.. You can’t save much on 
that.” 

The above isn’t the whole story. 
FP. correspondents talked mainly 
to union members, soldiers in the 
proud army of 14 million organized 
workers who have pitted their 
strength against organized greed 
and won the. biggest wage in- 
creases in U. S. history. 

An even bigger part of the real 
America are the millions who have 


yet to achieve the high standards. 


they are being introduced. 

For those workers covered by 
sick-leave plans, a spell of illness 
no longer means complete loss of 
earnings at a time when the fam- 
ily is faced with extraordinary ex- 
penses for doctors, hospital, and 
medicines. 
HOLIDAY AGREEMENTS 

One of the most outstanding de- 
velopments of the last year has 
been the extent to which clauses 
providing for paid holidays have 
been written into collective bar- 
gaining agreements. In the past, 
a holiday meant a parade or 
picnic to the youngsters; to the 
father and mother it meant getting 
along on a pay check short one 
day’s wages. Today, thousands of 
‘California workers enjoy six. Sev- 
'en,-or more holidays each year 
without loss of earnings as a ré- 
‘suit of agreements arrived af 
| around the conference table. 

The extension of paid vacations, 
sick leave, holidays with pay, and 
| similar provisions has resulted not 
‘only in greater regularity of eara- 
ings for wage earners, but a more 
sustained flow of purchasing power 
which has benefited the business 
community. 
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ae 
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That's Telling Them 
An intimation to slow-paying 
customers has been prominently 
displayed by a country shop- 
keeper: 
| “All persons indebted te our 


All said their standard of living | ase 
has declined sharply. since V-J Day. | and clothing. 
A brakeman on the New York 


that union membership bring. shop are requested to call and set- 
They too are counted by industry tle. All indebted to our shop and 
as buyers of the radios, irons,| not knowing it are requested to 
washing machines and other con-| call arid find out. Those knowing 


MEPs’ ’ “ Ss 
Sn he aes 


care. 
PRICES ARE TOO HIGH 

J. T. Trimmer, who’s worked in 
the sawmills for 12 years and lives 


Only two families are still. saving p : 

Of the total of $80 billion in| money. Without exception all the Central, Fitzgerald is a member 
liquid savings, the top 10 per cent| others had to dip into their sav- 
of U. S. families had cornered 60| ings and cash bonds. Families with 
per cent, or more than $48 billion. | children were doing without recre- 
The lower 50 per cent—the vast| ation, needed clothing and: medical 
majority of the workers—have only 
3 per cent, or $2.4 billion. The 
rock-bottom 30 per cent have no 


of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen (unaffiliated). Although 
his earnings are greater today than 
before the war, he believes his 
Standard of living has gone down. 
“And it was the same at V-J Day 
as now,” he said, despite the 18%- 
cent increase won by rail workers 
since then. q 

“Our standard of living may 
have increased a little,” said Hugh 
Glover, a Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks (AFL) member with a wife 
and two children, “but it’s hard to 
see. We have another baby now 
and it seems we have the same 
struggle as we had before. We 
used to eat more for less money.” 
POVERTY IN WHITE COLLAR 

Washington, white collar capital, 
attracts workers from all parts of 
the nation with tantalizing prom- 
ises of a career with dignity in 
the government service, condemns 
thousands of them to jobs as clerks 


a year. 

in the government, John T. Mc- 
Verry, a member of the Guards. 
Lodge, American Federation of 
Government Employes (AFL), had 
just $200 saved when V-J Day 
rolled around. With two recent 
wage increases, he said, “I'm get- 
ting more money but the doliar 
only seems to go as far as 45 cents 
before the war. We're cutting out 
movies but everything else was 
down to skin-and-bones anyway.” 


» | yI'S SAME ALL OVER 


at $1260 and $1440 a year with the 
assurance that at least they can 
scrape along genteely for 52 weeks 
After 20 years of steady work 
- Similar -tales came from long- 


‘shoremen on the West Coast, ship- | 


"yard workers, packinghouse work- 


sumer goods that are expected to 
flood the market. And they too will 
be among the first victims of the 
spreading inflation that threatens 
to. make the America of the ads 


themselves indebted and not wish- 
ing to call are requested to re- 
main in one place long enough for 
us to catch them.” 


@ mocking fairy tale. DEMAND THE UNION LABEL 


“SAVING $s” 


. 10% OF FAMILIES HOLD 
607, OF U.S, SAVINGS 


507 OF FAMILIES HOLD 
I. OF U.S. SAVINGS 


cx’ 
Ly 


307 OF FamiLiES 
HOLD NO SAVINGS 
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VETERANS NEED HOUSING. 


e 


This Message sponsored and contributed by the following Public Spirited Salinas Merchants 


HICKS LUMBER CO. A.L. BROWN & SONS DEPT. STORE 


E. MARKET and MERCED STREETS Safety - Service - Secrecy 
Phone 3710 231 MAIN STREET, - Phone 7245 


526 CLUB SALINAS LAUNDRY and DRY CLEANING 


TOM STOCKTON, Mgr. Quality - Service - Dependability 
526 E. ALISAL ST. - Phone 6643 121 E. GABILAN STREET - Phone 7343 


GREETINGS TO ALL LABOR 


S 


TERVEN PRODUCTS CO. 


CARROT SPECIALISTS 


Canners of 
BRANDS 


High Score ~ Gold'n Fresh 


SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


Telephone 8061 ae | P.O. Box 1649 


MR. EMPLOYER 


here's 
your 
man! 


He’s a Veteran of World War Il. 

awaiting your call, , . neither asking 

or wanting special privileges because 

of his service to humanity. He only 

wants your consideration of his abil- 
ities and training! 


Phones: 
Salinas 4873 
Monterey 4191 


For further information, please phone 


UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


SALINAS MONTEREY 
125 Monterey St. Phone 4191 
Phone 4873 465 Pacific Ave. 


VETERANS NEED JOBS--Urgently! 


This message contributed to Monterey County's effort in the Veterans Rehabilitation Program by 


DEL MONTE PROPERTIES COMPANY 


Del Monte, California 


When crops and income are good, it’s 2 good time to U. S. Savings Bonds give you a reserve, quickly con- 
provide for a future ‘harvest’ by putting some of _ vertible into cash, for farm improvements or necessities 
your cash in U. S. Savings ‘E’ Bonds! if current income declines. 


They keep increasing in size, year in and out, until they They build up a substantial backlog for future land pur- 
mature ... yielding four dollars for every three dollars _ chases, for your children’s education, for your own later 
that you invest in them! years. They help keep America strong by holding down 
inflation ... and thus help protect the buying power of the 


And that 3314 % increase in value is only one of many dollars you now bs 
now have. 


good reasons for buying and holding U. S. Savings ‘E’ 
Bonds until maturity. Put a share of your cash now into this long-range crop. 


NOW back your future- 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


This Message contributed to Monterey County's effort in the U. S. Savings Bond Program by 


ICE-KIST PACKING COMPANY 


Growers - Shippers of California Vegetables 
WEST MARKET STREET Phone 7381 SALINAS, CALIFORNIA 


BRANDS 
ice-Kist , xx x x Plus Stars 'n Stripes 


El Rey Native State Royal Harvest 


